




















How to Work Safely with Electricity (see page 184) 








Something was bound to happen—the constant scrape of chairs, 
bellowed conversation, clash of plates and cutlery grate more 
and more on the nerves. The strain of competing with 
bad acoustic conditions leads steadily and surely to bad 
digestion, bad health, bad work and increasing absenteeism. 
Don’t fight against unwanted, useless noise—have 
it sponged up. Have sounds you ought to hear made 
pleasant and distinct. Consult Cullum. Cullum acoustic 
treatment will reduce noise to a natural level. A word 


with Cullum now can prevent so much trouble later. 


Sound control by 


THE ACOUSTIC CONSULTANTS & CONTRACTOKS 


Concessionnaires for ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


HORACE W. CULLUM & CO. LTD., FLOWERS MEWS, LONDON, N.19. Tel: ARC 2662-3-4-5 
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PANORAMA spelis safety. 


In the highly specialised field of 
eye protection, where nothing but 
the best is good enough, the name 
of PANORAMA spells safety 
ind comfort for workers 

uninterrupted production for 
managements. Because it is the 
most efficient protective equip- 
ment ever devised . . . Because it 
is readily accepted and willingly 
used—both by men and women 
.. . Because its range includes the 
right kind of protection for every 
class of work .. . PANORAMA 
SAFETY EQUIPMENT is 
used by leading firms in every 
industry where eye hazards are 


present. 


Redesigned for greater comfort and wider vision... 


the new FANORAMA 215 all-purpose goggle 


(a) Moulded in one piece from “Perspex” acrylic sheet The Panorama model illustrated is only one of a range that 
Weighs only 2 oz. Wide-angle vision. In crystal-clear, blue F = 
green end amber anti-glare meets every industrial requirement in the field of eye and face 
(b) Excellent ventilation by means of small (A 2 - ¢ 
ventilation holes which may be specified whe dering at > 2re 2e » > P * Der ay * ¢ > 
Riciie aalaeal, aaniaenie eamdiecaiiin haan aun protection. We were pioneers in the use of * Perspex’ and the 
Designed without a nose-piece it accommodates spectacies -~ . ‘e » ale > 4 
at aux etnias aak-cne te ane Ge Seeks cae first in this country to produce one-piece goggles—of which 
discomfort Specially recommended Dr ght asserr » > > >. < ‘ > 
work end a0 6 protection asniact fiyine re another popular version is the Panorama Bubble 


t 
scones For those who prefer two-piece goggles there are, among 
others, the PVC-framed Panoramette and the rubber-framed 


Goggle 


Panorama 218 chemical and multi-purpose goggle with 
filtered ventilation and removable window. Specifications and 
samples of these as well as of special-purpose items such as 
Panorama 303 one-piece gas welding goggles and Panorama 
2164 furnace inspection goggles, anti-dust and chemical 
goggles, protective spectacles and face shields, will gladly be 
sent on request. Remember—as far as is humanly possible— 
Panorama equipment guarantees 100 per cent. immunity from 
eye accidents. The firm that was first in the field still maintains 


an unchallenged lead in research and development. 


PANORAMA ...... 


PANORAMA EQUIPMENT LIMITED, Panorama House, 53 Old Kent Rd., London, S.E.1. Tel.: BERmondsey 3349 
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FOR NEW IDEAS * N 
ON BUSINESS THINKING 


You have an important decision to make. Do your records contain al] the facts properly 
collated, logically and accurately presented ? Send for the Man from Remington Rand. 
He can explain how Visible Recording can be tailored to your needs, put all the facts at 


your finger tips — and give you more time for constructive thought. 


K THIS IS K A R DE X — the Visible Record system that ‘thinks’; graphically 


portraying the facts and figures of stock, personnel, sales, or budgeting. Colour signalling 


speeds reference, indicates routine procedures, pinpoints all variations from normal. Kardex 
can centralize and simplify your business records, however specialised they may be; save you 


time, money and effort. Find out more about Kardex . . 


Send for the Man from 


Hemington Fland 


eeoeoeoeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceet &©€ Oe @ 


COUPON: | would like to learn more about Kardex. Please & arrange for a representative to visit me (_] 
“x send me informative free literature (tick course of action required) 


NAME POSITION 


ADDRESS 
REMINGTON RAND LTD, 1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON WCI 
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CUT PAINT 
CLEANING COSTS 


— WITH THE 


EVVI”’ 


Wall Washing Machine 


Improves Working Conditions 
Stimulates Hygiene 


Walls and ceilings can be washed cheaply 
and with the minimum of disorganisation 
by means of the REVVI washing machine. 


A saving of at least one half of the nor- 
mal labour costs is effected. 


Being silent in operation and not requir- 
ing very much floor space, the REVVI 
machine does mot distract the attention of 
persons working near it For ease of 
movement, it is fitted with rubber-tyred 
castors. The water and cleaning solutions 
do not drip on to floors, machines or 
desks, so dust sheets are not needed 


The cylinders of the REVVI machine are 
filled with clear water and a water deter- 
gent solution respectively, and both water 
and solution are kept under pressure by a 
few strokes of a manually-operated air 
pump. A few minutes’ pumping is suffi- 
cient to last the day's operations 


PRICE COMPLETE £55 


For further details write or phone : 


REVVI 


LIMITED 


70 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 
Telephone : CANonbury 5246-7 


Personnel Management 
Welfare and 
Industrial Equipment 


OCTOBER 1954 


MANAGEMENT OF PERSONNEL 
How The German Worker and His Management Compare 
with Our Own 

4n account of industrial relations in Germany today 

and an assessment of the German attitude to work 
John Lewis Reach Forty Years of Partnership 

The story of how this partnership works after 

40 years and how the real power is distributed 
Management Through The Supervisor's Eyes Discussion Leader 

When Modern Ideas Come Up Against Old Suspicions 


W. H. Bower 


Wilfred Altman 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 
How Rating Forms Can Help in Assessing Staff 

Describes the proper use of graphic rating forms 

and gives two examples that have brought results 
Equipment That Raises Output 

EFFICIENCY AIDS *« CLEANING * HEALTH # HEATING * SAFETY 


Christina Hyde 


WELFARE AINING AND HEALTH 
Raising Foremanship Standards—8 

The Five Essentials of Supervisor Training 

commentary on Part Il of recent M.o.L. Report 


4 Test Case for Workers’ Housing 


The Editor 


CIVIL DEFENCE 
Henry Allen 


SAFETY ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
How To Use Electric Power Safely 

in account of the basic regulations governing 

the use of electricity for industrial purposes 


ANTEENS AND CATERING 
How To Make Your Canteen Coffee Really Good 
idvice on one of the weakest features of 
industrial catering in the United Kingdom 


L. Banham 


NEWS AND READERS’ SERVICE 
Management At Work 182 
People At Work 191 
Management Bookshelf 192 


Canteen Advice Bureau 194 
Official Publications Summary 201 
October Management Diary 202 


VOL. 21. No. 173. Published by Shaw Publishing Co. Ltd., 180 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4 (CHA, 8844) incorporating * Civil Defence Journal and ARP & NFS Review” and 
* Welfare,”” London 

Subscription rates: 20s. per year U.K. and Eire (post free in U.K.); 25s. per year overseas 
CHANGE OF SUBSCRIBER'S ADDRESS. Please inform the Publishers six clear weeks 
in advance and include present address as well as new address required 














ABIX——CYCLE STANDS 


STEEL A Quarter of a Century's experience in Cycle Stand Manufacture 


I 
CLOTHES ! 
LOCKERS j{ 

nstruction, @ 
s or banks § - 

1 Type ‘B 

gt Double-sided 

§ stand with 12” 

! centres. Steel- rs 

' = work stove- 

! enamelled 

! green. 


ree, four or 
tove - enamelled 


Size of Single Unit 
75” High 
12” Wide 
iS” Deep 


Write for Illustrated catalogues 


ABIX 


(METAL INDUSTRIES) LTD. 
Factory Equip Speciali 
TAYBRIDGE WORKS, TAYBRIDGE ROAD, BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W.1! 


Phone : 





BAT 8466/7 
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CLEAN HANDS LEAD TO PRIDE IN THE JOB 


You will know how true this is after you have installed 
SWARFEGA washing for your employees. It penetrates 
deep down into the pores and ingrained grime is gone 
in no time—without scrubbing—saving valuable minutes 
on every wash. The employees will like its pleasant 
action .. . and it is the one antiseptic hand cleanser 
which actually helps cuts and abrasions to heal. 

All this and yet it is cheaper than soap or abrasive pastes! 
You should look into this... 


meee =Swarfega 
veneer =o HAND CLEANSER 


23 Ib. tins, I gall. cans, 28 Ib., 56 Ib 

and | cwt. kegs, and 4 cwt. drums. 

Containers are returnable but not 
charged. 


EFFICIENT ANTI-WASTE 
DISPENSERS 


| To: DEB CHEMICAL PROPRIETARIES LTD., BELPER, DERBYSHIRE | 
| Plecse send a free sample cf SWARFEGA to :— 


| FIRM’S NAME 
VISIBLE LEVEL 
MODEL 


MINOR MODEL | ADDRESS 


Pe-spex container 
Capacity 2} Ib. Holds 5 Ib. sufficient 
sufficient to cleanse 300 to cleanse 600 pairs of 4 
pairs of hands. hands. eS a a 
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You'll be glad it’s 


There is a wide range of specially 


designed G.E.C. fluorescent fittings for every 
trade and industry. Simple to fit 

Snap-action dismantling for quick, easy one-man 
maintenance. Consult your local contractor 


for best type of G.E.C. fitting with of course Osram tubes. 
@ The General Electric Co Ltd, Magnet House, Kingsway, London WC2 
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TEA TIME 


Industrial Fatigue authorities nowadays recommend 
a break for tea after two hours’ work. They have 
found that, in most cases, Production is actually 
increased by Tea-breaks, because they reduce fatigue 
and monotony. 


But they will not increase Production if they are 
allowed to get out of hand. 


If you install a BLICK System of Automatic Bells or 
Buzzers you will ensure that your Tea-breaks start 
and finish at the proper times and that they do 
not drag on well beyond their allotted span, as usually 
happens when there is no effective system of control. 
BLICK Sound Signal Systems can be operated from a 
BLICK Electric Master Clock or the Programme can 
be worked by an 8-day mechanical clock movement. 
Complex programmes can be catered for and any 
form of Bell, Buzzer, Hooter, Syren or Klaxon can be 
sounded. 

If you are not entirely happy about the efficiency with 
which your tea-breaks are controlled why not consult 
BLICK about it ? 

& 


As well as Sound Signal Systems BLICK have a wide 
range of Time Control equipment suitable for both 
large and small businesses. 


@ Time Recorders for Clocking Factory or Office 
Staffs (a wide range of Models to suit all con- 
ditions). 


Time Recorders for Job Costing. 
Time Stamps for stamping forms, etc. 
Watchman’s Clocks. 


Staff Location Systems (for finding executives 
When you consult BLICK you not at their desks). 
can be sure of receiving expert, BLICK’s 7,000 users range from large numbers of 
‘* household names ’’—1.C.I., Shell, Rolls-Royce, B.T-H, 


careful and courteous attention 
Ford and so on—to hundreds of very small firms 


a - F 
that is an integral part of the employing less than a dozen workers. 
BLICK service. That is why so 


many of the largest and most 


efficient organisations consult 
BLICK. 


And that is why you should BE QUICK 
AND CONSULT 


@ BLICK EQUIPMENT can 
also be Rented. 


Bh ch Tine Recorded Le 
96 ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C.|I. 


Telephone : MONarch 6256/8 
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Make sure your goggles and 
_ shields are made with 








*Celastoid’ is tough, resistant, shatterproof. It is 


easily washable, it can be machined and sprung into 
simple curves and compound curves heat-formed. 
Whatever the shape or size or requirement for visors, 
face shields and gos ggles *Celastoid’ is ideal, the proved 
and tested transparent sheeting to keep danger at a safe 
distance. Thicknesses from 10/1 inch to } inch. Write 


ne for free impartial advice on the applications 


BRITISH CELANESE LIMITED 
Plastics Diy 


Hlouse, Hanover Square, London, W.1 Maytair 8 
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you a clear answer to the question : What is 
the true cost of my fuel ? Your bill is for 
fuel used. Gas needs no special equipment 
replacement 


Gas burns clear and clean. It does not 
waste its substance in smoke. By the time 
the gas comes to your burners the smoke 
has been put to work by the Gas Industry in for handling or storage, no 


a hundred different ways, all of them stocks, no extra labour to look after these 


beneficial, all of them contributing to keep things. Delivery is continuous, of legally 
down your fuel costs. Apart from fighting guaranteed calorific value. Clearly, there are 
unhealthy smog, the filthiest and the most advantages about gas that you should consider 


expensive blanket in all history, gas gives in your plans. 


Clear Guidance 


(= Gu your Area Gas Board you can bring the NAME 


full resources of the Gas Industry to bear on 


your fuel problem. The Boards’ Industrial Gas 

Engineers are always available for consultation and 

their services are free. Get your secretary to fill in ADDRESS 

these details (or pin this advertisement to your 

letter heading) and send to your Area Gas Board 

or to the Gas Council, 1 Grosvenor Places, 

London, S.W.1. WE NEED HEAT FOR 


The Gas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal 
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These well known 


INDUSTRIAL CANTEENS 
were planned and equipped by 


Shepherd 


ANY of Britain’s largest manufacturers — 
as well as the smaller ones — have already A.E.C. (The Associated Equipment Co. Lr vast canteen 
benefited from the FREE Canteen Planning ee a a ee eee 
Advisory Service offered by H. C. Shepherd and 
Company Limited. Trained consultants are fully 
qualified to solve your special problems. They 
are prepared to submit, without obligation, a 
detailed layout suggesting how to make the most 
of your space at the least cost. They can offer 
a complete range of finest quality tubular steel 
nesting furniture at very competitive prices. 
A new brazing technique, for example, makes 
chair 124 the lowest priced chair of its kind in 
Britain. Hygiene is the keynote. You can 
choose from the latest table-top and chair seating 
materials : heat-proof formica and Delaron, etc. 
A Shepherd consultant will be pleased to visit 
you. Simply write to Dept. W.3. 


7 ——————e 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS. This firm eeps doton canteen 


maintenance costs with smarter, stronger tubular steel furmture by Shepherd. 








Model 142 
Nesting Table 











Model 
124 
Nesting 
Chair 


Complete range of tubular 

Steel Nesting Furniture 

Free Canteen Planning Service 
High quality at competitive prices 


MANCHESTER OFFICE: 
A N D co M P ANY LIMITED 274 Deansgate, Manchester 
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HERSHAM STATION WORKS: 
e er Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 
a = 





of Eh 
BRITISH FOOD PRODUCTS OF QUALITY 
FOR ALL 


CANTEEN 
CATERING 


STARCH FOOD PRODUCTS 
All-Cornflour base 


(CUSTARD POWDER, CORNFLOUR, 
BLANC MANGE POWDERS) 


GREEN'S SPONGE MIXTURE 
(Sweetened) 


GREEN'S “‘CARMELLE”’ 
The Dessert Sweet with a Difference ! 


BAKING POWDER 


SPONGE CAKE & PUDDING MIXTURE 
(Unsweetened) 


YORKSHIRE PUDDING, 
PANCAKE & FRITTER MIXTURE 


ROASTEX (Gravy Powder) 


TABLE JELLY CRYSTALS 
(Sweetened) 


DESSERT GELATINE UNSWEETENED 
GOLDEN RAISING POWDER 
CULINARY HERBS - GRAVY SALT 


The latest Price List will gladly be 
forwarded on application to:— 


H. J. GREEN & CO. LTD. 


BULK SALES DEPT. 
BRIGHTON 





PERITEX 


IN INDUSTRY 


Tulle Gras has been accepted both medically and 
scientifically for the treatment of burns and wounds. 
Free drainage helps speedier healing and its painless 
removal makes it popular with Doctor and Patient 
alike. “PERITEX” Tulle Gras offers many advantages 
over normal dressings. No scissors or tweezers are 
required. Already cut into convenient sizes, each 
dressing is wrapped in transparent covers so that it can 
be applied untouched by hand. Simply slide off the 
covers when placing on the wound. Tins of 150 
dressings in two sizes. 








Full information from Sole Distributors to Industry : 


| SOUTHON LABORATORIES LTD 


| 84-88 UPPER RICHMOND ROAD, LONDON, S.W.15 
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does 

the 

man. dir. 
create 

about 

creating 

the right 
impression .. . 








When arrangements are being made for important factory tours, sensitive Managing 
Directors invariably insist that everything must be just so. Those who have their personnel 
already fitted out in Supercraft overalls and overgowns know quite well they need 
have no fears about the efficient look which always characterises their works and offices 
eli 
V ms 
Tailored for comfort and y 
functional good looks, Supercraft pe \ 
overgowns and overalls rm | 
please the wearér as much as 
the Managing Director. This 
means high morale and top 
productivity. You only have to 
look at the lines, examine the 
laboratory tested materials, 
see the wonderful fit and 
flattering cut of these superb 
garments, and you realise 
at once that no 
self-respecting factory will 
ever look right 
without them. 





W/E Aw 


change to the i 

tailored uniformity of /| 

OVERALLS Y 
AND 


OVERGOWNS 4supercraft 
The Smariest tea you ever hak / 


Have you had your copy of the 1954 catalogue ? If not, write to : 
SUPERCRAFT (GARMENTS) LTD. 
Central Sales Office : 19 STRATFORD ROAD, SHIRLEY, BIRMINGHAM 
Telephone : Shirley 3809, stating to whom the catalogue should be addressed 


Factories at Oldham and Manchester 
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PATSY 


Tailored overall featuring tucked 
bodice and fly front skirt fastening, 
in_ white and pastel-shaded poplins. 


JUDITH 


This attractive tailored style, button- 
through Housefrock has an all round 
tie belt and is made in crease resisting 
Spun Rayon, in a variety of colours. 
Also available in Slub Rayon, Poplin, 
and 4-oz. nylon. 


The Bonnie Blue Co. 


| LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL 
LONDON, €E.C.4 


Telephone : MiNcing Lane 6665 








INVALUABLE 
IN STEELWORKS 


[7-23 BOVER STREET 
LEICESTER TEL. GRANBY 471 
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“‘No maintenance costs 
or damage to trucks 
or loads with 
RUBBER DOORS ” 


**As shown on Television Newsreel ’”’ 


Today the demand for more efficiency is the 
keynote to greater productivity. 


Rubber doors, which have been thoroughly 
tested, are mow being used in many 
industries. 


The cost of installation is more than covered 
in avery short time, losses caused by damage 
are eliminated, accidents to personnel 
Maximum size for a pair of doors... are non-existent. 
lO ft. 6in. high x 9 ft. wide. 


Maximum size for single doors... THE BUILDING CENTRE 
10 ft. 6in. high x 4 ft. 6in. wide 


Demonstration Doors have 
been installed at 


The rubber panels will withstand extremes The Building Centre, 
of temperature 1} 26 Store St. London, 


26 store STREET wc! = W..C.I. 
The doors can be regulated to open one way 
only or both ways. 


Supplied in black and white rubber. 


Rubber panels by DUNLOP Rubber Co. Ltd 


For further particulars apply to the manufacturers (Dept. R.D. 10) 


WILLIAM NEWMAN & SONS [TD. 


HOSPITAL STREET, BIRMINGHAM 19 
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Cut down on absenteeism 
“Plus Fifty’ boots and shoes | with this 
are indistinguishable from nor- instructive, entertaining film 


mal footwear but all are fully 
armoured with built-in steel toe- 


caps and all men’s stylesconform “4 

to the latest B.S.I. Specification, 
e*eeeee#e# ee . 
Hilt... _ CATCH 
“Plus Fifty” Footwear have , e 99 
a high resistance to heat, : 


damp or acids, and reduce 


ae ee ps f | Animated colour and sound film 


the worker against the many 
ailments that derive from ° 

unsuitable footwear. by Walt Disney 
Productions 


available free on short term loan 


Only specially prepared — 





leathers are used in the con- 
struction of “Plus Fifty” The Walt Disney brand of fun teaches the 
footwear. Uppers are sewn do’s and dont’s of cold prevention—pain- 
with rot-proof thread ; soles lessly, memorably—in just 10 minutes. Your 
are stitched with acid and employees will learn how to prevent the 
rot-proof Terylene. spread of the common cold—and you will 
have helped solve a most important health 
and absentee problem. 


p nom! LADIES’ Ni “THE STORY OF MENSTRUATION” 


a a ee Another educational film by Walt Disney 
eee ers Productions. It presents the facts about 
stylish, provective shoes Jor SSO. menstruation clearly and directly, yet with 
Internal steel toe-caps will withstand beauty, dignity and charm. 
falling weights up to 40 ft./Ib. These 16 mm. films have been shown to 
Range of gay colours. hundreds of organisations—they can help 
solve your absenteeism problems. Both can 
be borrowed free of charge. Write for 
een 0 8 9 8 further information to 27 Hill Street, 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH London, W.1. 
WELFARE DEPARTMENTS 
AND INTERNAL INDUSTRIAL 


ORGANISATIONS BET Mn aa May 


All models covered by FREE Insurance 
Send today for full details and prices Distributors of Kleenex* and Kotex* 


PROTECTIVE FOOTWEAR SERVICE LTD + KINGSWOOD « BRISTOL 
Telephone ; 74507 *Reg’d. T.M. 
e*eeeeeee#e#ee ee eeeeee#e#e#ee 6 


172 














By courtesy of 
Cellucotton Products, Ltd. 
London 
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-BORAXO 


(BRAXO) 
a cleans DIRTY hands 


ensures greatest economy in use. 


Whenever hands become really dirty, they need Boraxo. 
It readily tackles ingrained dirt, grease and oil, does not 
harm the skin, leaves the hands smooth and supple. 
The reputation of Boraxo is high among doctors and 
personnel officers. They like it because it is safe and 
efficient besides being economical. 

ee ¢@¢e eeee#e eee 


halle es 


Give Boraxo a trial in your works. Attach this coupon to 
your letter heading for a free sample and full information. 


Satisfied users of Boraxo include :— W. & T. Avery Ltd 
Birmingham Aluminium Casting (1903) Co 
Ltd - British Timken Ltd J. B. Brooks & Co. Ltd 


Marsh & Baxter Ltd - Perry Barr Metal Co. Ltd . cmnk 
| Regis House - King William St. - London EC4 - 


Jaguar Cars Ltd - Scribbans-Kemp (Bakeries) Ltd 


South Eastern Gas Board - Telegraph Condenser 
Co. Ltd - Wickman Ltd - Bowden (Engineers) Ltd. —_ 
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STRENGTH and GRACE 


combine in E.S.A. Light Allov Furniture 


’ 








These modern pieces are typical 
of our range of pressure die-cast 


furniture. It is extremely strong, 

yet very light. The table has a 

scorch- proof, easy -to- clean F 

; ot 

Formica top, and the chairs f 
I 
iP 
tag \ 


are designed to stack and thus 
Save space. 

You are invited to write for a 
folder giving complete details of 


these three items, and others in the 
range of furniture. 


Specially designed for OFFICES, 
HOSPITALS, CANTEENS, 
HOTELS, CAFES, CLUBS. 





THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


Esavian Works, Stevenage, Herts. Tel: Stevenage 500. 











The (C2 ma, 


V/A (G (5 . 
CS ©, 72 electric 


SANITARY incinerator 


* In a class of its own for hygienic and efficient disposal of 
sanitary wear and surgical dressings. 

%& Simple to operate—foot pedal opens hopper and automatically 
controls switching. 

Hq Solid rod heating element for long life; special clutch 
mechanism for economic operation. 
Awarded the Certificate of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health and Hygiene. 


WRITE for fully descriptive folder on the dependable G.E.C. 


Sanitary Incinerator. 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO LTD MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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You can't replace 
a worker's finger 


moment of carelessness and a man loses a 
finger, not because there was no guard, but 
because the guard provided was awkward and 
obstructive. His fault, but you have to pay for it, 
in lost man-hours, idle machinery, and possibly 
in hard cash, as well. “*‘ ARMOURPLATE” Glass 
can often be used to overcome this risk. It is very 
strong and shock resistant, and it gives a man 


in absolutely clear view of the work in hand. 


you can fit 
an “ARMOURPLATE™” glass guard 


ee 


Here is a typical example | ae >| st 


s 

or 
a 
é 





The “ARMOURPLATE” Glass guard 

fitted to this sheet metal cutter is 
absolutely foolproof. It allows the 

worker to make a spot-on cut every 
time, and there is no risk whatever oi ae 
injury, because the guard is , — 


fixed -—— 
immovably in place Z 


“ ARMOURPLATE” glass gives a clear view of the job 


pa ey 4 


2 ¥ 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED =& 


FOR FURTHER I) i 
DEPARTMENT, ST 1ELENS, LAN ST. HELENS 4001 RSE 
WHITEHALI ¢ SUPI E 4RE 4VAILABLE THR« 

REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF PILKINGTON BR« 


WA 


NEERING, CONSULT THE TECHNICAL SALES AND SERVICI 
WYN HOUSE, CLEVELAND ROW, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 

THE USUAL TRADE CHANNELS ARMOURPLATE™ IS A 
ITHERS LIMITED 
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Caveat Emptor 





When you are considering 
. INDIVIDUALLY Underwriting is only one 
* Works Pension Sch 
wiiseappaimaamea — DESIGNED aspect of the problem, An 


* extending existing pension provisions 
individually-designed Scheme involves the services of 


*% a Senior Executive Scheme for Directors 
and other key personnel highly-qualified actuarial, legal, statistical and admini- 


removal of Director or family control strative staff which neither insurance brokers who 


disabilities ee , 
spec ialise in general insurances, nor accountants or 


S 


* provision for Estate Duty re 
solicitors, can be expected to maintain, 


The eight companies comprising the Noble Lowndes 


you have the right to expect 
GUARANTEED RESULTS 


Pension Service constitute the largest and most 
experienced group of pension scheme experts in 


Life Assurance and Pension benefits can only be the world. 


GUARANTEED in those Pension Schemes underwritten : 
AND Schemes which they have 


by Insurance Companie th their ‘* spread ’’ of ris 
y ey oe oe a: ee ADMINISTERED = designed, installed and perman- 


over innumerable lives and their very large, old : us . 
. ently administer run from provisions for one man, 


established and soundly invested funds. rie 
; where unique corporate trusteeship facilities are 


But which Insurance Company is best for available, to complex retirement programmes 


. ? ‘ — 
your purpose : covering thousands of employees from the Chairman 


There are more than go such companies transacting to hourly-paid workers. Total sums assured exceed 


£100,000,000. 


life assurance in vigorous competition, 


For expert advice — without cost or obligation — on setting up a Scheme, or 
bringing existing arrangements up-to-date, write to the Managing Director 


beoNobled panide se Meas Lf Am 


LEPHONE SLOANE 3465 (10 LINES) 
Manchester, 2 - 9 Tithebarn Street, Liverpool, 2 
5 East Circus Street, Nottingham - 7 South 
58 Howard Street, Belfast 


38 LOWNDES STREET LONDON 

3 Newton Place, Glasgow, C.3 25 Cross Street, 

Brunel House, Bristol, | 12 Easy Row, Birmingham, | 

Parade, Leeds, | 21 Collingwood Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, | 
39 Kildare Street, Dublin 106 Fox Street, Johannesburg 


Associated Companies in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto, Calgary and Vancouver. 
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Cleanliness, discipline, system 


! Three German 
typified by these girls checking carbon papers. 


a 


‘. 
= we 


4 


>— 


industrial virtues are 
Yet the scene does 


suggest something too ‘‘automatic’’ even for this most routine of jobs. 


How hard does the German worker 
really work and how efficient is his 
management ? These are questions 
which British industry bas been asking 
for some time and to which we now 
give the answer in this specially- 
commissioned article. The author, 
whose knowledge of Germany and its 
industry goes back over many years, 
does not belittle the recent achieve- 
ment of Britain’s ex-enemy. But he 
sees the “miracle” in its true per- 
spective. He stresses that “ it is not 
a case of taking our hats off to the 
Germans, but of taking our coats off ”’. 


” 


How the German Worker and His 


Management Compare with Our Own 


HE industrial recovery of 
Germany has been a source of 
wonder, and to some extent also 
of concern, to many exporting firms 
in this country. The Germans them- 
selves are very conscious of their 
achievement and with pride refer to 
what they call the ‘“‘German miracle”’ 
What of the German factory 
worker and human relations in this 
situation? We are frequently told 
that Germans work much harder than 
we do, that hours are longer, wages 
lower, and that technical efficiency is 
high. The British executive who is 
anxiously watching his export markets 
will wonder how much truth there is 
in these statements; if the German 
works harder does he also work 
more effectively, is the German re- 
vival merely a temporary spurt and 
does the present industrial situation 
in Germany contain danger spots or 
weaknesses which may be pointers to 
a halt or even a set-back ? 

Over here the question “what 
makes the worker want to work” has 
been asked frequently without, so far, 
finding a precise answer. Among 
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By W. H. BOWER 
Assistant Director, Industrial Welfare Society. 


other factors one might say that with 
us the average worker regards ** work” 
aS a means to obtaining other satis- 
factions (the emphasis is on the word 
‘“‘other”) such as more leisure and 
the means of satisfying social needs 
outside the factory, particularly those 
satisfactions which can be bought 
with money. 

It would be wrong to assume that 
the German is not motivated at 
work by similar reasons, but the 
emphasis on work merely as a means 
to other ends is not so strong over 
there as it is with us. While the 
German worker does not by any 
means look at work as an end in 
itself, he is certainly somewhat nearer 
in his attitude to work as a way of 
life. This is indicated to some extent 
in the German word for work: 
**schaffen”’, meaning creating, 
making, doing. On a recent visit to 
Germany, I was impressed to see 
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construction work going on after 
midnight for shop premises, with the 
sales staff standing outside on the 
pavement surrounded by goods, wait- 
ing to move in before the morning. 
This little incident is perhaps sympto- 
matic of the German’s attitude to 
work. 

On the other hand, visits to many of 
the leading factories over there do 
not give the impression that the work- 
ing pace is faster than here. The 
German worker, however, conforms 
closer to discipline standards, work 
begins promptly at starting time and 
does not slacken off till finishing time. 
The two-shift system is popular and 
one will frequently see the second 
shift standing behind the fisst, ready 
to take over without interruption of 
production. In many factories re- 
freshments are brought round during 
the morning but in male departments 
there is normally no rest pause, and 
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What We Can Learn from the Germans— 


1 First-class time-keeping and no_ slack 


end of a shift. 


g off towards the 


More use of the two-shifi system to reduce production costs. 


Meticulous attention to 


lay-out, production flow study and 


methods engineering generally. 


More thorough technical training for 


pprentices, 


What the Germans Can Learn from Us — 


1 That 
technical skills. 


good management 


nee ds 


skills as much as 


human 


That trade unionism demands group cohesion and loyalty, 
not the blind following of a leader. 


That a good technician is not hidebound by theory. 
be able to adapt himself to the unexpected. 


That labour is entitled to its fair share 
Paternalism as expressed in welfare concessions 


efficiency. 
is not enough. 


He must 


of the rewards from 





where women are employed the break 
period is usually very strictly con- 
trolled. 

German factories have the ad- 
vantage over ours. by _ stricter 
observance of time-keeping and above 


all by supreme efforts on the part of 


management to avoid all possibile 
waiting periods, by giving meticulous 
attention to lay-out, study of pro- 
duction flow, and methods engineering 
generally. As many works were 
destroyed or dismantled after the 
war, there are now many newly 
constructed factories incorporating all 
the best-known standards of pro- 
duction technique, plus, of course, the 
immense advantage of completely 
modern machinery and equipment. 
The managing director of an inter- 
nationally famous firm said to me: 
**You British people have done us the 
greatest kindness. You destroyed our 
factories and took away our equip- 
ment, but you left us our craftsmen. 
We have rebuilt our factories and 
installed the most modern machinery 
and now we are on top of the world”’. 

Herein possibly lies a lesson for us. 
Man for man the average British 
worker has no equal anywhere and, 
given the proper facilities, is able to 
hold his own and surpass most 
workers in other countries, but there 
is still ample room here for greater 
study of production techniques and 
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to making the most of existing factory 
buildings. 

Conversations with managers and 
workers in Germany disclose that 
immediately following the war, with 
the terrific destruction that had taken 
place, there was a remarkable getting 
together of all grades in industry in 
order to restart production. I heard 
many stories from workers them- 
selves how even managing directors 
performed some of the most menial 
tasks to get their factories going 
again, such as repairing bicycles so 
that their employees could get to 
work. Many employees quoted such 
cases with pride and these experiences 
have undoubtedly helped to pave the 
way for greater collaboration with 
management and have possibly helped 
to prevent legislation for consultation 
becoming a failure Time alone can 
show whether these improved re- 
lations will be able to survive periods 
of economic strain and stress which are 
obviously looming ahead. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in German industry has been 
the establishment by law of so-called 
co-determination in the iron, steel and 
coal industries, with the nomination 
of an employee director to the Board. 
While this appears to have worked 
reasonably well it has shown the 
difficulty of finding an adequate 
number of people from employee 


grades who are capable of filling this 
responsible post. Effective employee 
representation is a highly skilled job, 
requiring not only careful selection 
but personality, skill, training, and 
above all experience. 

Under a law established in 1952, 
Workers’ Councils must be formed in 
all establishments employing not less 
than five permanent employees. The 
law specifies the number of employee 
members, elections, times and fre- 
quency of meetings and the employer 
must make available the necessary 
space and technical data for meetings. 
Our own attitude to consultation has 
consistently been that no law can 
make a success of consultation where 
there is an absence of goodwill 
among the participants. It must be 
remembered, however, that the 
Teutonic mind prefers laws and 
enactments and, so far, experience 
over there of these Councils is en- 
couraging. Conversation with a 
number of employee conveners re- 
vealed employees with a great sense of 
responsibility, loyalty to their firm, and 
on occasion considerable courage in 
putting forward the management’s 
point of view to their constituents. 

German trade unions are organised 
on an industrial basis. Thus in 
shipbuilding there is only one union 
covering the whole industry, whereas 
with us anything up to fifty unions 
may have a say. So far, German 
unions have been committed to a 
policy of keeping prices down and 
discouraging wage increases which 
cannot be economically justified. But 
there are signs of unrest as proved 
by the widespread strikes in August. 

It must be recognised, however, 
that the German worker is more 
docile and cannot be compared with 
the British trade unionist with his 
sturdy independence. There is over 
there not the same group cohesion and 
loyalty, and the average trade unionist 
there would not think of strike action 
to remedy an alleged wrong to his 
fellow members, unless given a definite 
lead by authorities higher up in the 
movement. As one _ prominent 
German trade union leader put it to 
me: ‘“‘Every German is born with a 
drum and a pair of drumsticks”. He 
is still prepared to follow a leader, and 
if a leader should emerge who is 
prepared to use his sense of power for 
purely selfish ends, the average 
German worker may once again be 
prepared to follow blindly. Top 
leaders in the movement who were 
interviewed were shrewd, but colour- 
less. They did not compare in any 
way with British trade union per- 
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This car factory technician is a skilled 

craftsman who takes great personal 

pride in his work and who puts his 
whole heart into what he is doing. 

In recent years, however, many such 

men have definitely overworked as in 

the case of this heavy worker in a 

Hanover tyre plant. 
sonalities with their high sense of pur- 
pose, personal integrity and courage. 
They were more concerned with 
writing books and political treatises 
and less with a sense of mission. 

As regards factory welfare, social 
clubs are in some cases of a very high 
standard. Works magazines are 
widely published and there are some 
really excellent examples of business 
and financial reports for employees 
Canteens are on the increase, possibly 
on account of the relatively high cost 
of living, and the standard of some 
canteens in regard to interior equip- 
ment and decoration is sometimes 
equal to the best restaurants, with 
splendid and tasteful mural decora- 
tions. Food served is ample, con- 
sisting mainly of soup (the traditional 
German dish and often a meal in 
itself), meat and vegetables, and 
occasionally a sweet. Average price 
for a complete meal is usually 50 Pf. 
(equivalent to about Is.), and sub- 
sidised by the employer to the extent 
of 70 Pf. to one mark, Cafeteria 
service does not appear to be so 
prevalent. Many canteens have 
waitress service, and the table monitor 
is popular, where an employee at the 
head of the table will dish out the 
meals to his colleagues. Lunch 
breaks are mostly half-an-hour only 
and service is very speedy. 





Much of Germany's industrial success 
derives from superb industrial plan- 
ning. That Britain can do it too was 


emphasised by this new electronic 
control system recently introduced by 
Brook Motors Ltd. at their Barugh 
Green (Barnsley) factory. (See this 
journal, July {954 issue, page 22.) 
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Already some years before the war, 
the larger undertakings in Germany 
had well developed employee services 
departments. Management was 
strongly paternal, almost feudalistic. 
Strict discipline was insisted upon, but 
many companies provided cheap 
housing for employees and sickness 
benefit schemes, canteens, social clubs, 
and co-partnership (as e.g. at the 
Zeiss Works, Jena), etc., were well 
developed. Especially in the smaller 
towns, the firm was very much a 
community, with the owner somewhat 
in the position of the local squire. 


es 
i. 


Employees were looked after, pro- 
vided they conformed and behaved 
themselves. 

Post-war years have seen an 
extension of welfare services, and 
working conditions in factories and 
offices (particularly in offices), sickness 
benefit schemes, retirement pensions, 
receive as careful attention as with us. 

It must be borne in mind that apart 
from voluntary welfare services 
German industry has to carry quite a 
heavy burden of statutory social 
contributions. One large company 
with an annual wages bill of D.M. 
100,000,000 expends the following 
sums for social services: 

National Wages Tax 

D.M. 10,000,000 

Statutory social services 

D.M. 10,000,000 
Company voluntary social 

services D.M. 15,000,000 
i.e. 35 per cent. of the total wages bill. 
Similar comparative figures are fairly 
common among the leading industries. 
While wage rates in Germany are 
somewhat lower than here, it would 
seem that the difference in rates is 
more than compensated for by supple- 

mentary social services expenditure. 

We have always prided ourselves 
on the high standard and skill of our 
craftsmen, and rightly so, but there is 
danger that because of this we may 
underrate the quality of our Con- 
tinental competitors. Individual craft 
skill, and training for crafts, have 
always been high in Germany, and 

Continued on page 204 





John Lewis Reach 


Forty Years of Partnership 


importance of co-partnership and 

profit-sharing in industry is re- 
flected in the news that /.C./. has now 
joined the ranks of firms operating 
such schemes, while another industrial 
giant, Courtauld’s, has accepted the 
idea in principle. For further proof, 
we need only look to the U.S.A. 
(which is so often to the forefront in 
such matters) where there are now 
more than 13,000 profit-sharing plans 
in operation and this total growing at 
the rate of 100 a month. 

For this reason then it is important 
and of interest to study how partner- 
ship operates in one very well-known 
business where this principle has been 
developing for forty years, i.e. the 
John Lewis Partnership. 

This partnership started in 1914, 
with about 300 workers and a capital 
of less than £200,000. Today, it has 
over 11,000 workers, with a paysheet 
of nearly £4,000,000 a year, and a 
capital of more than £14,000,000. 
The owners of this capital take a 
fixed rate of dividend and no more 
an average on the total capital of 
44 per cent. 

Mr. John Spedan Lewis, the Part- 


S mn indication of the increasing 




















By WILFRED ALTMAN 


Today, as more and more firms endorse the idea of co- 
partnership, the John Lewis scheme has reached its fortieth 


birthday. 


How this scheme operates, and whether or not it 


is a genuine industrial democracy, is therefore of much topical 


interest and importance. 


The Partnership’s chairman himself, 


says the author, “ likens his position to that of the Judiciary 
in a nation state’. 


nership’s chairman, who introduced 
the system purely as an experiment, 
intended that all the advantages of 
owning a business should be shared as 
fully as possible among all those who 
work in it. In other words, not only 
the profits, but also the knowledge and 
the power and responsibility. The kind 
of partnership he envisaged was, in 
fact if not in name, a producer-co- 
operative society, such as the Rochdale 
producers set out to achieve in 1844. 

The partnership system of the John 
Lewis Organisation was _ formally 
effected through a first irrevocable 
Settlement-in-Trust in 1928. Until 


The Central Council in session. Here, it is claimed, are no “‘ employers "’ or 


** employees ”’ 
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represented; all are true partners in a joint enterprise. 


then, partnership benefit had been 
distributed in the form of share 
promises. Now, these were saleable 
on the Stock Exchange. The broad 
effect of this Settlement was that Mr. 
Lewis sold his workers the whole of 
his own rights in the two businesses 
he then owned, and left the money in 
the Partnership as an interest-free loan. 

Ever since this early plan of partner- 
ship was completed, it is interesting 
to note how the partnership has been 
growing in size and how far, if at all, 
it has succeeded in becoming a 
genuine “industrial democracy”. 

One early step, long before 1928, 
was the establishment of committees 
of communications. These now 
operate in everyone of the Partner- 
ship’s 56 branches. These committees 
meet regularly and every partner is 
entitled to vote. The elected repre- 
sentative enjoys complete freedom of 
speech. Apart from these com- 
mittees, there are branch councils on 
which management and managed 
are represented by elected members. 
These councils discuss the affairs of 
the branch and put forward to a 
central council recommendations on 
matters of interest to the Partnership 
as a whole. 

The central council consists of 
elected representatives from the branch 
councils—who make up two-thirds of 
its size—and those who attend ex- 
officio or as nominees. Proceedings 
are aimed to be in line with those of 
the House of Commons. Each year 
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this Council nominates five of the 
twelve directors of the Central Board, 
and enjoys some power in that it 
controls money expended centrally 
and locally on amenities and leisure- 
time activities. It may also make 
recommendations to the Central 
Board, and these are usually accepted. 
Thus it shares with the Central Board 
the responsibility for governing the 
Partnership. Moreover, the faci that 
each partner has had a say in its 
composition gives all a direct interest 
as well as representation on the 
Central Board. 

One further body should be 
mentioned. This is the Committee 
for Claims, set up in 1919 to deal in 


complete confidence with the cases of 


partners who are in special need or 
trouble of any kind, financial or 
otherwise. 

The Partnership’s weekly Gazette 
and branch journals also came into 
existence in the earliest days of its 
formation. Their main object is to 
publish anonymous enquiries and 
criticisms—but trading figures are 
also fully and frankly discussed. 

Profit sharing as such, known as 
**Partnership benefit’, was started in 
1920. In this year, for the first time 
in the six years since the acquisition 
of Peter Jones, that store earned a 
profit. This was shared among all 
those engaged in the business, every- 
one receiving ten weeks’ extra pay in 
addition to ordinary rates. At the 
same time, great improvements were 
introduced in the food, residential 
quarters and working hours and 
conditions. 





How the John Lewis 


1928 the 
and left the 


1 In 


Today some 
of dividend 


chairman sold his own rights in the business to his workers 
money in the Partnership as an interest-free loan. 


11,000 workers, the owners of the capital, take a fixed rate 
averaging 45 per cent. 


Partnership Works :— 





In each of the 56 branches are branch councils on which management 


and managed 


These elect 


These 
the Partnership. 


two 


Basic pay rates are supplemented by marriage, children's and dependants’ 
allowances, a generous pension scheme is operated, 24 days’ annual 
holiday is given and the range of welfare amenities is exceptionally wide 


two-thirds of the members of the Central Council which 
in turn nominates five of the twelve directors of the Central Board 
bodies share the ultimate 


are represented by elected members. 


responsibility for governing 








Since the controlling interest in the 
John Lewis Partnership now belongs 
to those engaged in it, they enjoy 
profits in three ways. Firstly, in 
amenities, including generous holidays 
(24 days annually), sick pay and 
provision for special individual needs ; 
secondly, by a pension fund which is 
non-contributory and which had, up 
to the end of last year, accumulated 
more than £1}m thirdly, in Part- 
nership benefit, distributed in pro- 
portion to earnings 


The lighter side of Partnership. The rag regatta held each year at Odney, 


the Partnership's country 


club on 


the Thames, near Maidenhead. 
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Partnership benefit during the four 
years to 1938 amounted to an average 
of 13 per cent of an_ individual's 
yearly pay. Now, the pension fund 
absorbs profits amounting to at least 
5 per cent of the payroll and the cost 
of Partnership benefit is 6 per cent. 
Some may think that such partnership 
benefit clearly means lower rates of 
pay. Onthe contrary. Rates of pay 
are slightly higher than in comparable 
fields and this fact, coupled with the 
general advantages of working in a 
partnership, is considered to have 
helped recruitment at difficult periods 
—when Partnership benefit was tem- 
porarily stopped, and when labour 
was short. Basic pay rates, inci- 
cidentally, are supplemented by 
marriage, children and dependants’ 
allowances. 

Since the Partnership came into 
being, the business itself, as well as 
those engaged in it, has benefited. 
The two original stores in Oxford 
Street and Sloane Square have grown 
into a chain of 18 department stores, 
33 food shops, 5 small specialist 
shops, as well as farms, estates, clubs 
and productive units throughout 
England. There are also _ three 
affiliated shops in South Africa. 

In 1950 a second Settlement in 
Trust was signed, under which control 
of the Partnership was transferred 
from the chairman to the John Lewis 
Partnership Trust, Ltd. Thus while, as 
chairman of the Trust Company and 

Continued on page 206 
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The High Cost 


of Face Saving 


‘British Management Reluctant to Take Risks” 


T has become a commonplace to 

argue that the American industrialist 
is more willing to take risks than the 
British,”’ stresses the industrial engineering 
team which went to the U.S.A. in 1953 
“to investigate the dynamic and aggres- 
sive American approach to improvement 
of methods of manufacture and to con- 
tinuous reduction of operating costs.” 
Their report “Industrial Engineering” 
was published by the British Productivity 
Council on September 6. 

“This is because he knows that he can 
make mistakes without losing face. He 
himself does not consider his decisions 
unduly risk-taking, though the British 
industrialist may, because they are deter- 
mined by an _ investigation of market 
possibilities. What may be peculiar to 
the United States is the confidence which 
the business man has in his calculations,” 
the report continued. 

The report advocated that monopolies 
legislation in this country be strengthened 
to bring about more competitive con- 
ditions and recommended that Parliament 
considered enforcing by law that trade 
and industrial associations and trade 


ublish (where they do not 
iny rules or agreements 
which bind their members. This was 
essential to attain greater efficiency and 
reduction of costs. 

The team found an “ever-present cost 
consciousness among all ranks in industry 
and commerce and the rapid marshalling 
of cost figures.” They were also im- 
pressed by “the concerted application of 
modern managerial techniques by the 
industrial engineers.” These, together 
with the high degree of competition in 
American industry, were things which we 
could well do with in Britain. 

Another very real incentive to pro- 
ductivity in the U.S.A. was the attitude 
of the trade unions which were much 
more exacting in their wage demands 
than our own. The report drew atten- 
tion to a new wage clause which guaran- 
teed over a period of years a wage 
increase of about 2$ per cent per annum 
based on the expected increase each year 
in U.S.A. productivity as a whole. Over 
here a nation-wide effort was needed to 
overcome the fear of redundancy which 
at present often impeded the introduction 
of new methods. 


unions should 
already do so 





Scotland Awakes 

ETWEEN 1945 and 1953, over 1,000 

new factories or extensions to existing 
factories were built in Scotland. Native 
enterprise, backed by native capital, was 
responsible for two-thirds of this develop- 
ment, the remainder being accounted for 
by firms from England, the United States, 
Canada and the Continent. American 
firms have been particularly attracted to 
Scotland. Among these are four leading 
office equipment manufacturers, and 
although the office equipment industry 
became established in Scotland only 
after the war, it now employs 8,000 
workers, is expanding rapidly, and 
accounts for 40 per cent of British exports 
in this industry... . 

. . . The contribution of Scottish in- 
dustry to home and particularly to export 
markets is a notable one, and one reason 
for their success is their meticulous 
attention to detail and accuracy. 
(Business, 9/54.) 


Selection ‘ Down Under ’ 
RECENT survey of 156 Australian 
firms showed that the methods 

used in selecting factory employees 

were many and varied. In times when 
the demand for Jabour exceeded the 

‘upply, recruitment methods tended to 

expand to include all kinds of devices 

some expensive, such as radio advertise- 
ments; some bizarre, such as door-to- 
door canvassing—and many of them 

of unknown effectiveness. There was a 

noticeable return to orthodox methods 

when the labour supply equalled demand 
The way in which applicants were 
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with the size 


received tended to vary 
plants usually 


of the factory. Large 
set aside a special room; in small plants 
“arrangements were more casual.” 
Again, in large factories selections were 
generally made by specially designated 
officers, and in smaller ones by production 
executives and supervisors. The employ- 
ment interview, often supplemented by 
application forms, was the principal 
method of selection. Psychological tests 
were rarely used but more and more 
use was made of the medical examina- 
tion. Short practical tests were some- 
times given to ‘applicants who claimed 
special skills. 

It can be concluded that few firms take 
advantages of the selection techniques 
available in Australia today. Some 
consider, of course, that when labour is 
short they cannot afford to turn down 
any applicant who appears at all suitable. 
Even these organisations, however, would 
undoubtedly profit from a critical 
examination of their present techniques. 
(Personnel Practice Bulletin, Common- 
wealth of Australia Department of Labour 
and National Se 


Dermatitis Treatment 
ONSULTANTS should give priority 
of admission to cases of industrial 
dermatitis, either as in or Out-patients: 
and should make use of all the remedies 
of the hospital without delay. They 
should gain the confidence of the workers 
and reassure them, discouraging any 
ignorant discussions between workmen 
and patients. If the patient must be 
admitted to hospital, occupational therapy 
should be instituted without delay and 


ice). 


the patients kept interested and never 
bored or apprehensive. The consultant, 
by his close liaison with the Works’ 
M.O. and personnel manager, should get 
the patient back to work with the 
minimum delay, either to his own job 
with special protection or temporarily 
to an outdoor job so that the skin may 
become less sensitive. 

It is the author’s opinion that, if these 
measures are conscientiously carried 
out, 75-80 per cent of sufferers, even after 
an attack severe enough to cause hospital- 
isation, should be able to resume their pre- 
accident employment; 10-15 per cent may 
need a different type of work; but not 
more than 5 per cent should be unfit for 
any or only the most innocuous work. 
These 5 per cent will be workers who have 
been employed for many years on the 
job which has caused the trouble; the 
condition represents a “wearing-out”’ of 
the skin (Ingram) or it may be a pre- 
senile condition. (Rehabilitation, Summer, 
1954.) 


Fair Exchange 

OR the benefit of their female opera- 

tives, Batchelors Peas, Ltd., and the 
Leeds firm, Joseph Watson and Sons, Ltd., 
have organised a programme of exchange 
visits designed to ccntribute towards a 
better understanding between employer 
and employee. Recently 35 girls em- 
ployed by Joseph Watson and Sons, Ltd., 
utilised the last day of their holidays for a 
visit to Batchelors’ Sheffield canning 
factory. The party were shown over the 
factory by girls specially trained as guides 
who were able to explain from first- 
hand experience on the production lines 
the different processes and operations in 
canning food. 


Expansive Mood 


N view of the happy relations between 
Corran Works, Ltd., a radio-manufac- 


turing subsidiary of Pye, Ltd., and the 
local people of Larne, the Northern 
Ireland Ministry of Commerce has agreed 
to build a large extension to the Govern- 
ment factory in the town which is expected 
to provide employment for 500 men and 
women. The manager of the firm (Mr. 
J. Gregg) said that one of the reasons why 
the company had decided to expand at 
Larne was that they had been delighted 
with the quality of the local labour. 


*H.M.S. Management ’ 

HEN the new term began recently 

at the Royal Naval College at 
Greenwich a new subject, dealing with 
the background to industry, had been 
added to the curriculum. Entitled 
“Industrial Acquaintance’, it will em- 
brace industrial organisation, manage- 
ment techniques, the economic position 
of the country, and the réle of manage- 
ment in industry. “Industrial Acquaint- 
ance” will be part of the two-year 
advanced engineering course for selected 
lieutenants of the engineering branch of 
the service. 
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Why Coal is Scarce 


NJUST and ill-informed criticism of 


the coal industry was strongly 
attacked by the chairman of the National 
Coal Board (Sir Hubert Houldsworth) 
when he opened the board’s summer 
school at Oxford last month. “It is 
natural’, he said, “that there should be 
criticisms when the pits are not satisfying 
the demand for coal and foreign coal 
is having to be imported. Ignore unjust 
and ill-informed criticism; pay regard to 
fair and constructive criticism.” 

The industry today was by no means 
the same as in 1913 or even in 1937 
In 1913 output per man-shift was a 
little under 20 cwt. There were then 
1,080,000 men employed on a six-day 
week, with a few holiday periods, and 
there was little or no mechanisation. So 
far in 1954 output per man-shift was at 
the record level of 244 cwt. We had 
now only 708,400 men, the Saturday shift 
was now voluntary, and there were now 
two full weeks’ holiday with pay pet 
year, in addition to six statutory holidays. 

Coalmining, Sir Hubert continued, 
was a man’s job, and the country was 
fortunate that it had the services of work- 
men and technicians in this work possess- 
ing both skill and guts. He deplored the 
fact that they got too many kicks and 
quite insufficient credit for what they did. 





New Savings Drive 
2,000,000 more 
the 
National Savings Committee is enlisting 
the support of employers, personnel 
managers, welfare officers and trade 
union Officials. This part of the campaign 
aims to increase by 500,000 the existing 
8,000,000 membership of savings groups 
and clubs. The Duke of Edinburgh will 
launch the campaign on October 26th. 


drive to obtain 


N a 
¥ savers during the winter months, 


Potteries Hit By Higher Wages Magnet 


NDUSTRIES in the North Stafford- 
hire Potteries e experiencing a 
severe handicap in their drive for increased 
productivity, in the form of a dwindling 
labour force. Manufacturers are gravely 
concerned at the number of their em- 
ployees leaving to join civil engineering 
and building contractors newly established 
in the area. They allege (reports the 
Birmingham Post) that these contractors 
are enticing labour away from local firms 
by the abnormally high rates of pay they 


offer, which, it is stated, are well above 
these negotiated between the local 
employers and the trade unions. Com- 
plaints have been made to the Midland 
Council of the National Union of 
Manufacturers, and the Midland area 
office of the union is obtaining evidence 
so that a report can be made to union 
headquarters. The union is to take the 
matter up with the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, and the Greater 
Birmingham Employment Committee. 





From The House Magazines... 


For Services Rendered 
Earlier in the year the directors 
announced that they had considered for 
some time past how best to show apprecia- 
tion of very long service rendered to the 


company by certain members of the staff 


and that they had decided to grant an 
extra week’s holiday each year to every 
employee who completed thirty-five years’ 
service. This recognition of long service 
will be very acceptable to those of us who 
are now, or are likely to be, entitled to 
the new award—many of whom could 
not look forward to qualifying for the 
honour accorded to fifty years’ service. 
(Mac Matters, 8/54.) 


Shares for All 

For many years past we have operated 
a training scheme which is being con- 
stantly reviewed and improved ; virtually 
all our senior staff having been trained 
within the company. We are pleased that 
many of those in responsible positions 
have an interest in our company as 
holders of all classes of our shares. It 
is Our intention to encourage this interest 
by continuing to make available further 
Employee Shares to those who are ren- 
dering good service to the company. 
(Team Spirit, 9/54.) 
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The little mountaineer (who can just be seen above) marks the progress 


being made at the Huddersfield works of the I.C.I. 


Dyestuffs Division 


towards accident-free working. 
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Worker’s Paradise 








“Why can’t you go AWAY for your holiday 
instead of sitting there gloating ?”’ 
(By courtesy of L. P. Butterfield, Ltd., Shipley 


‘ Fork-lift’ Tailboard 

The past 20 years have seen a revolution 
in materials handling methods, bringing 
about a tremendous improvement in 
production, together with a saving in 
labour and cost. Using the same 
principles as the fork-lift truck, the 
larger vans of the Electrolux fleet now 
incorporate a device which allows the 
tail-board to be raised and lowered under 
power from the engine. 


(Electrolux News, Summer, 1954.) 


A Guinness Trust 


Nearly sixty years ago the company 
made it its aim that every man after a 
full period of service should have in his 
retirement a living income for the rest 
of his life. The new Trust Fund has been 
created for the greater security of present 
and future pensioners of the company 
and the effect of its creation is that a 
substantial portion of all pensions is now 
independent of future profits. It is the 
intention of the Board that within the 
next five years the Fund will be sufficient 
to secure, together with the State Pension, 
a pension to every man of one-sixtieth 
of his average salary or wage for each 
year served with the company. The 
balance which is required to pay his full 
pension under the scheme, which is one- 
sixtieth of his salary or wage at the date 
of retirement for each year of service, will 
depend, as the pension has in the past, on 
future profits. (Guinness Time, Summer/ 
54.) 
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How to Use 
Electric Power 


Safely 


By HENRY ALLEN 


Personnel Manager, 
British Division, Yale and Towne Manufacturing Co. 


Complex and intricate regulations govern the use of electric 
power in the factory, but accidents from this source are 
And while employees carry some 
to ensure that 


A circuit, part of the British grid system, 
has been earthed and a flag is hung on 
the side of the tower on which it is now 
safe to work. Our front cover shows 


still quite numerous. 


responsibility, it is management’s duty 


an engineer working on a 2,100 kV. 
12-stage Ferranti impulse generator 


greater importance in_ the 

factory than those governing 
the use of electricity, and few are 
more complex or intricate. They 
have a long history, beginning in 1901 
when they first became law under 
Section 79 of the Factories Act, with 
many later additions and amendments, 
and the factory manager and his safety 
officer must know his way about them. 

Accidents caused by electricity 
in factories are still lamentably 
numerous. It is therefore essential to 
look closely at certain clauses in the 
regulations to be sure 
managerial responsibility and em- 
ployee contribution. The duties 
clause, for instance, says “it shall be 
the duty of the occupier to comply 
with the regulations” but it goes on to 
say “‘it shall be the duty of all agents, 
workmen and persons employed to 
conduct their work in accordance 
with these regulations’. That means 
that the employee carries some re- 
sponsibility. 

Secondly it is worthwhile to note 
the definitions used in the regulations. 
‘**Authorised person” for instance. 
The authorised person means (a) the 
occupier or (6) a contractor for the 
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Pe statutory regulations are of 


both of 


Here, 


workmen are competent to work with electrical plant. 
the author discusses the main regulations in this 


field and sums up with some recommendations of his own. 


time being under contract with the 
occupier, or (c) a person employed, 
appointed or selected by the occupier 
or by a contractor to carry out duties 
incidental to the generation, trans- 
formation, distribution or use of 
electrical energy. The occupier 
carries the responsibility to see that his 
workmen are competent to do the job. 

In tracking down the causes of 
accidents, it is wise to look closely at 
certain of the regulations. Regulation 
2, for instance, says that all con- 
ductors shall either be covered with 
insulating material and further 
efficiently protected where necessary, 
to prevent danger, or they shall be so 
placed as to prevent danger, so far as 
is practicable. If bare conductors are 
used, therefore, they must be in such 
a position that they are safe. In the 
case of insulated conductors, the 
protection requires to be related to 
the conditions of use of the conductors. 

In the heavy industries, heavy 
gauge screwed steel conduit is the best 
method of protecting insulated con- 
ductors; a possible alternative is 
metal sheathed armoured cable, which 


is more suitable for high tension and 
extra high tension cables than conduit. 
A point worth stressing is that the 
metal sheathing of conductors is 
commonly used as an earth con- 
nection for all the electrical apparatus 
of the installation and _ therefore 
regulation 6 applies. This says that 
joints in earth conductors must be 
electrically and mechanically sound 
in the same way as joints in con- 
ductors that normally carry current. 

Crane trolleys cause many accidents. 
Screens are essential to _ protect 
operators from coming in contact 
with trolley wires. Stacking of 
materials under crane trolley wires is 
to be avoided. Men stand on the 
stack and come in contact with the 
cross transverse wire and an accident 
ensues. Overhead wires in a factory 
should be kept clear of roofs because 
workmen will require access to roofs 
from time to time. 

Regulation 12 requires that every 
electrical motor shall be controlled by 
an eflicient switch for starting and 
stopping, so placed as to be easily 
worked. There is an important point 
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here, covering the case of a machine 
in one room, and its starting equip- 
ment in another. There must be 
means of stopping the motor in the 
room where the machine is. This 
can be done by remote mechanical 
control of the starter gear by wires, 
rods, etc., but is more often done by 
electrical means such as a_ button 
switch which operates either by 
making circuit or breaking circuit, the 
latter being the better way since any 
failure in the circuit fails in safety. 
A system for making circuit may fail 
in an emergency owing to oxidised or 
dirty contacts. 

Switchboard regulations are worthy 
of considerable respect in view of their 
bearing on accident prevention. 
Regulation 14 lays down that the 
course of every conductor must be 
readily traceable, and that conductors 
not arranged for connection to the 
same system must be kept apart, while 
all bar conductors must be so placed 
as to prevent danger from accidental 
short circuit. There is normally little 
danger with main conductors, since 
it is easy to see the course of large 
copper strips. But the regulation 
applies to all voltages so that small 
wiring is subject to it. It is therefore 
advisable to label all small wiring 
in such a way as to avoid mistakes. 
Thimbles or rubber sleeves with 
identifying numbers make excellent 
methods of marking. 

Accidental short circuit on a switch- 
board is a serious business and the 
burns from it may be very serious. 
Shock is often the lesser danger. The 
type of incident this part of the 
regulation has in mind is the possi- 
bility of a metallic object being 
dropped across a set of live bars. A 


fillet of insulating material between 
them will prevent falling spanner 
from touching two or more bars 
simultaneously. Another point to 
consider is the condition where it may 
be necessary to bring conductors of 
different voltages close together. If 
the conductors are very close, a fillet 
of insulating material will increase the 
creapage distance and decrease the 
chance of flashover 

Regulation 15 refers to fencing and 
the implications of good fencing are 
highly important. It is not enough 
merely to put a handrail round an 
open type switchboard. If anyone 
carrying a metal bar were to make 
contact with the live conductors 
either over or under the rail, the 
occupier would have little defence 
under the Factories Act. Only one 
method works and that is to put ina 
separate room switchboards having 
live conductors so exposed that they 
can be touched. 


Safe Floors 

Another very important regulation 
is number 17, which says that “‘at 
the working platform of every switch- 
board, if there be any bare conductors 
exposed, there shall be a clear passage 
of ample width and height with a 
firm and even floor”. There are 
very few boards where the conductors 
are not alive at some time when the 
doors are open. A “firm and even 
floor”’ means a floor not obstructed by 
cables, while there must be no oil 
switch operating mechanisms running 
along. If cables must run along the 
floor there must be a false floor on 
top of them, firm and even. 
Regulation 17 also 
“adequate means of access 


demands 
from 





are safe. 


out switch is working. 


work begins. 


of live conductors. 


6 Electrical Safety Points 


Check all electrical portable tools to see that the earth connections 


Make sure that all large machines are fitted with emergency stop 
switches which are easy of access. 


Make a daily check on all lifts and 
Insist that every electrical defect 
that ail repairs are carried out by a qualified electrician. 


Also make it a rule that fuses be 


Warn workers never to take any chances, especially in the vicinity 


cranes to see that the limit cut- 


is reported, and make it a rule 


extracted from a circuit before 
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A new safety device by Electric 

Methods Ltd. of Stevenage for 

testing the earth conductor effi- 

ciency of portable electric tools. 

(See this journal, September issue, 
page | 43.) 


danger’. In legal terms, access also 
involves egress. One must be able 
to get out as well as get in. If it is 
of any length, the passageway should 
have an exit at both ends. For any 
switchboard above three or four 
panels, there should be two exits and, 
if the doors are kept shut, the locks 
should be of the type that can easily 
be opened from inside. 

Regulation 22 covers the accidental 
electrical charging of a conductor or 
apparatus. The only way to make 
sure that high tension equipment is 
not accidentally made live is to lock off 
the switch. When an operator works 
on an overhead line the switches at 
both ends should be locked off. 
Many isolating switches are pole- 
operated, and cannot actually be 
locked themselves, but the compart- 
ment containing them can be locked 
up after they have been opened. A 
further precaution is to earth all 
equipment on which work is being 
done, but earthing is not a complete 
safeguard. 

The provision of an_ insulating 
stand is ordered in Regulation 23. 
The stand must be adequate so that 
there is no risk of the operator 
standing with one foot on it and the 
other off. Rubber or wood serves, 
but care must be taken that no dirt 
collects in holes or joints, forming a 
conducting path to the ground 
beneath. If wooden gratings are 
used, care must be taken that the ends 
do not cause people to trip and all 
edges should be tapered off. 

Electrical equipment placed outside 
will obviously need to be _ better 
protected than inside and should be 
enclosed in a metal and weatherproof 
case, which must be effectively earthed. 
The same applies to wet conditions 
indoors. It is unwise to rely on 
insulating material for protection from 
shock under these conditions as the 

Continued on page 194 
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ATING a man both for job 
FR ‘setection and for upgrading is 
now an approved technique in 
personnel work, but the technique is 
still highly experimental. Observa- 
tion of what is being tried out with 
what degree of success is therefore 
of importance to the factory and 
personnel manager seeking how best 
to establish an effective and reliable 
rating method. 

In the developed rating methods, 
detail increases with the rank of the 
worker undergoing assessment. The 
same detail does not adequately apply 
to office worker and shop floor 
manual worker. That is basic point 
one. Basic point two is that the 
framework of the assessment, its 
language and general texture must be 
simple, realistic and mean the same 
thing to all those called upon to 
operate with it. We all know how 
fatally easy it is to compose the high- 
falutin’ questionnaire and form, in- 
timidatingly efficient—and__ basically 
useless. 

It has to be borne in mind that, 
where upgrading is at stake, or where 
there is a desired judgment on, say, an 
apprentice, the first persons to state 
their assessment will most likely be 
foremen or shop supervisors. With 
them and for them, there must be 
no over-literary language ; there must 
be direct and generally accepted 
terminology so that the connotation 
of the terms and phrases is as exact 
as it can be in the linguistic sense. 
There must be a reasonable certainty 
that everybody understands the same 
thing after reading the words and that 
interpretation of instructions and leads 
is synchronised. There must also 
be enough vitality about the language 
used to obviate any mechanical, 
indifferent filling in of the data—an 
ever-present menace with any kind 
of form filling. 

The illustrations show 
graphic rating forms that are in 
successful operation at one large firm. 
They exemplify two rating schemes 
for two different grades of personnel. 
For shop rank and file, simplic:ry 
is the essential quality of the rating 
form. Note the classification into 
direct and indirect worker—an im- 
portant classification and one that the 
factory manager does well to enquire 
more closely into. It would astonish 
some of the less discerning manage- 
ments to realise the proportion, often 
top heavy, of their indirect workers to 
the direct, the latter being the pro- 
duction spearhead. 

In this rating of shop rank and file 
there is no attempt at detail or 
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types of 


How Rating Forms Can Help 
Assessing Staff 


* 
in 
By CHRISTINA HYDE 


Graphic rating forms, like any others, may be symptomatic of the 
age we live in but experience has shown that they do serve a useful 
purpose when it comes to selecting staff for promotion. Here, the 
writer discusses two types of rating form in current use by a large 
firm which have had good results. Emphasis is laid on the different 
approach needed when assessing skilled workers and technicians. 


The deliberate simplicity of the 
rating form may have disadvantages 
and give a simple but clear estimate. but it gives a reasonable certainty that 
Bases for subject judgment, such as if all foremen rating an operator 
attendance, health, mean clearly the answer in a closely similar way to 
same thing to all. The realistic and these direct queries there will be a 
factual are touched on in such points fair consensus of opinion and a 
as “Care of tools”, ““Safety”’ and the soundly based final estimate can be 
clear query, “Is he capable of pro- arrived at. Not much is demanded 
motion ? How ?”, makes no mystery of the assessor on this rating sheet, but 
of the information required. to demand too much of foremen and 


analytic review. Words like “‘poor’’, 
“fair”, “excellent”, demand 


“good”, 





Graphic Rating with weights on the sheet showing which are considered Important traits. 


FOR SHOP RANK AND FILE 


{ Direct 


JOB \ Indirect 


NAME 


What other work can he do ? 
below place check mark OVE R the proper word. 


tf scores.) 


(In the The FARTHER the check is to the 
rigit, the higher 


space 


QUALITY OF WORK 
Good Excellent. 


QUANTITY OF WORK 


Average Above average. 


{TTENDANCE 


Often absent. Sometimes. Seldom 


HEALTH 


Good. Excellent. 


INITIATIVE 


Has some. Has initiative. 


CARE OF TOOLS 
{ND MATERIALS 


Careless Neutral Very careful. 


RELIABILITY : 
Unreliable High. 


SOCIAL ATTITUDE 


Pleasant. 








Disagreeable. Neutral 


Sometimes hurt. Very careful. 


How ? 


f promotion 


REMAKFKS sone 
Foreman. 





| 
| 
| Is he/she cavable 
| 
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shop floor supervisors may mean to 
risk misunderstanding or at best 
encourage ill-founded _ statements, 
arising either through genuine mis- 
apprehension or through inability to 
express and interpret an over-subtle 
point. 

In the second form, that used for 
skilled workers and technicians, there 
is a similar elaboration and wider 
scope for detailed estimate. There is 
a definite invitation to the assessor to 
make recommendations. There is 
more facility for making a summing- 
up, as well as the opportunity to 
interpret the data as enumerated by 
the answers to the questions. There is 
more of a subjective element in the 
form. Graphic rating is there still, as 
the basic framework, but there is also 
a superstructure of critical conclusion 


Office Workers 


For clerical workers the assessment 
can be more detailed and elaborate, 
searching into greater depths. Here, 
a rating would also be wordy in 
appearance and would demand more 
of the assessor in the way of analysis. 
There is also, of course, a difference in 
the qualities under assessment. Qual- 
ities such as accuracy and speed come 
into the picture. There is a considerable 
expansion of the point about pro- 
motion potentialities ; the required 
estimate is broken down into a sort of 
sliding scale. 

It remains for the collator of evi- 
dence, the analyst of the ratings, the 
personnel manager or whoever has 
that duty, to sift the findings on an 
individual as they come in from 
various sources. Under the actual 
working of the scheme, remarkably 
little divergence of estimate has been 
found and where it occurs there is a 
clear reason, as for instance when 
there is a note marking down someone 
as showing little interest. 

Analysing the ratings and making 
use of them is a task that needs care, 
skill and experience. But a consensus 
of opinion about an individual from 
others who have worked closely with 
him is valuable and, where promotion 
prospects are concerned, highly in- 
formative. A rapid “inspirational” 
estimate may be all very well but it 
would seem to have less validity than 
a reiterative evaluation from different 
people with a good knowledge of the 
person under review. Rating is an 
important business and it should be 
done as exactly as is humanly possible ; 
and where an intelligent rating system 
is in operation, there is less scope for 
human fallibility. 
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s above the average sometimes at the left end of the line, and other times 


Graphic Rating with qual 
r cannot automatically check one end of the lines, but must consider each 


at the right, so that the r 
| quality separately 
TECHNICAL MEN, AND OTHER SKILLED WORKERS NOT 

CHARGED WITH SUPERVISION 


| FOR TOP TRADESMEN 


FACTORY 
Date Rating 


was made 


JOB 


Job of person 
doing Rating 





REPORT 


Learns 
with 


Ver) 


Superior 


CASE 


Limited 
output 


Unsatis- 
factory) 
output 


Good 
quality 


Makes many Careless 


errors 


Needs 
onstant 


Urging 


Very Industrious. Spasmodical 
energet wr ¢ 
Indifferent 


Routine 


worker 


Resourceful. Occasionall, 
Suggests 


Very 
original 


Difficult ot helpful 


handle 


Obstruc- 
tionist te 


Well Moderate Meagre 


informed. 


Complete 





SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION ABOUT PERSON BEING RATED 


hould nsidered for promotion at the first opportunity Reasons and 


other work Reasons and suggested line « 


ind should be advised | 





This rating form for skilled workers and technicians, says the writer, provides wide 
scope for detailed estimate. It is, in fact, an invitation to make recommendations 
—and each of the questions evokes, to some extent, a subjective response 
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Management Through The Supervisor’s Eyes 





N assistant superintendent of a 
A exrarimen in a modern factory 
(who prefers to remain anony- 
mous) has written for advice about one 
of the problems he has encountered 
while trying to be democratic. 

“In our factory,” he writes, *‘we 
have a suggestion scheme. Sugges- 
tions are written out by employees 
and put in a box. Each week the 
suggestions are collected and once a 
month a_ suggestions committee 
examines the various contributions. 
In accordance with their usual prac- 
tice, the committee sent me a sug- 
gestion about a month ago, made by 
a worker in my own department, 
asking for my comments. The idea 
was for a different kind of jig, for one 
of the assembly processes. I looked 
at his drawings and immediately per- 
ceived a snag which rendered the idea 
useless. I wrote pointing this out to 
the suggestion committee and, after 
they had investigated it on the spot, 
the suggestion was turned down. 
Yesterday I had an unpleasant scene 
with the man concerned. He accused 
me of sabotaging his idea, because, as 
he put it, I was afraid to give credit 
where it was due to members of my 
own department ; I would not allow 
his idea to go through in case the 
management thought I was not doing 


my job properly, and a lot more stuff 


like that. I tried to point out the 
snags to him, but he would not listen. 
He just walked away from me. What 
can I do to put this matter right? It 
seems to me that it is easy enough to 
encourage subordinates to make sug- 
gestions if they are good ones, but 
does not the turning down of bad ones 
lead to worse, not better, human 


When Modern Ideas Come Up 
Against Old Suspicions 


Some workers still believe that all supervisors are rogues or self- 
seekers, and here Discussion Leader tells the story of how the pro- 
gressive ideas of one foreman led to baseless suspicion and mistrust. 
Readers are invited to send in their solutions to this particular 


case. 


relationships Please answer this 
letter yourself in your next issue, if 
possible—other people can give their 
views later.” 

Here we have a supervisor with 
modern and progressive ideas running 
up against a snag, which any manager 
using these more modern methods is 
bound to meet, not once, but many 
times. His actions are being inter- 
preted in the light of deep-rooted 
attitudes, bred in the autocratic 
industrial atmosphere of the past. 
The attitudes we hold make us modify, 
select and interpret new experiences. 
This worker has obviously an attitude 
of distrust for all supervisors. 
Possibly other supervisors he has 
known, or whom he has heard about, 
have not encouraged their subor- 
dinates to show initiative. He has a 
ready-made supervisory stereotype in 
his mind. 

Starting from the premise that all 
supervisors are rogues or self seekers, 
the actions of this supervisor are 
interpreted to fit neatly into the pic- 
ture. The other possible explanation 

-that his idea is really no use—is 
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permitted no entry. It is very difficult 
to change attitudes of this kind. A 
course of action this supervisor might 
take with some success suggests itself 
to my mind. He should, I think, 
begin by going ahead and making the 
gadget. When the man actually tries 
to work with his own fixture he will 
be forced to recognise that the second 
explanation of the — supervisor’s 
actions is the right one. This will not 
at first or by itself improve relation- 
ships, because no one likes to be 
proved in the wrong. It will, how- 
ever, communicate a further message 
to this man. Without using any 
words, but by his actions, the super- 
visor is saying to the man: “I respect 
your feelings of distrust and suspicion, 
I am doing what I can to show you 
that in my case they are groundless. 
I am going to the trouble to have this 
jig made up, although as you know I 
don’t think it will work, to show you 
that I welcome suggestions from mem- 
bers of my staff.” 

The try-out of the jig should take 
place in private. The supervisor 
should arrange his other work so that 
he has at least an hour to spare and 
he should use this time immediately 
following the man’s realisation of 
failure to have a long talk with him. 
A non-critical and friendly approach 
should help him to blow off steam and 
with it some of his _ resentment. 
Towards the end of the interview a 
more co-operative relationship may 
establish itself. The man’s confidence 
could be compietely won if this super- 
visor could himself suggest to him 
some modification of the original 
design, so that the jig could be made 
to work. 

This supervisor may say, and some 
of us may agree with him, that he 
has no time to spare for this com- 
paratively small problem. This is 
often a problem outside the super- 
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visor’s control and one which top 
management policy will have to settle. 
Some chief executives are already 
leading the way. In one firm, for 
exampic, the superintendents of 
departments are told to give the greater 
part of their time to dealing with the 
human problems which arise. The 
technical side of the work is handled 
by a special person called the tech- 
nical assistant. The solution of 
human problems does take time—and 
infinite patience. These deep-rooted 
attitudes of worker suspicion can only 
be removed by the manager taking the 
initiative which we have seen his role 
of leader demands. In other words, 
the leader has to take positive steps 
to win the confidence and loyalty of 
his staff. These feelings do not, like 
Topsy, “just grow”. In modern 
industry, in fact, the reverse is true 
As we discussed in an earlier article, 
people have to be taught to be demo- 
cratic. 


A RECIPE FOR LEADERSHIP 
0.C.T.U.s for Industry ? 


Major S. E. Fairclough, now a wel- 
fare officer and formerly Battery 
Commander and O.C.T.U. instructor 
Royal Artillery, has these points on 
leadership very much to the forefront 
of his mind, as his letter to me shows. 
He says: 

*“*A good leader must be prepared to 
give decisions without being an autocrat 
or a dictator ; circumstances will dictate 
the speed of his decisions but they should 
never be shelved. 

**He must be big enough to accept the 
advice of his subordinates and make them 
feel responsible people who run their own 
jobs under his guidance. 

**He should not introduce new policies 
into departments without knowing what 
is likely to be the reaction. So often 
there may be snags which could have been 
avoided by previously sounding those who 
will have to administer the new policy 

““He must have sufficient technical 
knowledge of his job to be able to weigh 
up the pros and cons, but must not try 
to do the detail work of his subordinates 

“In these days of modern education he 
must be prepared to explain to all the 
policy of his organisation or unit. 

“The days when the saying ‘Ours to 
do or die and not to reason why’ are gone 

“This applies equally well to Industry 
or Service.” 

Do you agree with the course of 
action I have suggested to the super- 
visor ? I feel I must quote a footnote 
to Major Fairclough’s letter. He says 
“T think sometimes that Industry 
could do with its O.C.T.U.s”. What 
do you think ? 
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The Five Essentials of 


Supervisor Training 


By THE EDITOR 


In this second article on the M.o.L. 
Supervisor Training we 
ideas on 


Report on 
examine the Committee’s 
how foremen should be trained. They 
were aware that there was no ideal 
course for all supervisors but they put 
forward a topics 
which ought to be included in any 
They also stress 


blueprint of five 


training programme. 
the need for a practical approach and 
for higher management to take a 
real interest in all aspects of training. 


ART Ii of the Report contains 
the Committee’s views on the 
scope, methods and time which 
should be devoted to the training of 
the supervisor, on whether present 
training provisions are adequate and 
whether any means can be devised 
by which an objective evaluation of 
such training can be made. The 
whole comes under the general title 
*““Comment”™ and begins by re-em- 
phasising that the supervisor is or 
should be a member of the manage- 
ment team. Further, “the status and 
authority of the foreman must be 
such as to encourage men to seek 
promotion to supervisory rank”’. 
Implicit in this section is the 
impression that the Committee were 
not at all satisfied with the existing 
training set-up. They are conscious 
of dealing with something in “its 
comparative infancy”, of the fact that 
there was no ideal course for all 
supervisors, but even so they felt 
that British industry did not fully 
appreciate the importance of super- 
visor training. There was apathy 
to be found at supervisor level and 
among higher management, some- 
times even hostility as among older 
supervisors who objected against any- 
thing which savoured of ** going back 
to school”. Of these, they felt the 
main source of frustration to be 
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apathy of higher management 

“It is of the utmost importance that 
intermediate and senior management 
should take a detailed interest in 
the content and organisation of any 
training courses which their foremen 
attend, and should if possible take an 
active part in them.” 

At the same time, the Committee 
were conscious of the very real efforts 
that have been made by many firms 
and by outside bodies. Thus there 
was no question of working com- 
pletely in the dark. Indeed, in the 
light of experience gained, the Com- 
mittee agreed with the view that 
“there are certain basic principles of 


Committee member, A. P. Warne, 
who represented the Association 
of Supervisors’ Discussion Groups 


supervision, common to all industries, 
that can be taught”. It was up to 
senior management to ensure that 
the following five general needs were 
examined: 
(1) Technical or Job Knowledge 
(2) Company organisation, policy 
and practice. 
Background and general know- 
ledge. 
Handling 
subordinates 
ship. 
Methods, Improvements 
Work Study. 
Number (1) would 


and instruction of 
and team leader- 


and 


chiefly 
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apply 











5 General Training Needs 


Technical or job knowledge supported by instruction in new 


technical developments. 


Instruction in company organisation, policy 


id practice, i.e., in 


methods of cost control, material supply, maintenance and the like. 


Background and general knowledge courses 


to help the foreman 


view his job from a wider angle. 


Methods improvement and work study instruction, and 


Most important of all, instruction in the handling of subordinates 


and in team leadership, i.e., in the 





where a supervisor had been chosen 
for his qualities of leadership rather 
than for technical ability, but the 
technical man must also keep abreast 
of developments in his field. 

Under (2) the foreman should be 
instructed, among other things, in 
methods of cost control, material 
supply, machine maintenance and so 
on, and he must also be thoroughly 
informed about the wage payments 
system, in fact on all matters which 
affect personnel. 

Background and general knowledge 
(3) was useful in helping the foreman 
to look at his job “from a wider 
angle’’ and the Report mentions how 
lectures by outside bodies on such 
subjects as costing and company 
finance, industrial law, trade union 
organisation, etc., had been found 
useful by many firms. Some _ back- 
ground knowledge of safety, health 
and welfare measures required by the 
law would also be most useful. 

What the Committee had to say on 
(4) is most interesting. Quite rightly 
they regard ‘‘the art of supervision” as 
the most important aspect of the whole 
question of training, and they are also 
quite right in stressing that formal 
courses to this end can only supply part 
of the answer. A formal course, it is 
obvious, can smooth out rough edges 
and teach how to avoid basic errors in 
dealing with human beings, but it 
cannot implant an intuitional under- 
standing, the broad human touch so 
necessary to good leadership, where 
none exists. ‘*The acquisition by the 
foreman of the qualities and skills of 
leadership is influenced by his whole 
experience in the firm. ... Managers 
have a responsibility for seeing that 
their supervisors acquire the necessary 
experience.” 

The main object of (5), the Com- 
mittee thought, should be *‘to develop 
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‘art of supervision ”’ 





an attitude of mind which will make 
him (the foreman) continually aware 
of the contribution he can make to 
improving the working methods of his 
department”. And here again senior 
management could, and should, do 
much to encourage this attitude. 

On the discussion of training 
methods, the Committee stressed that 
the foreman’s approach is primarily a 
practical one and reiterated the im- 
portance of ‘on the job” instruction, 
whether or not formal training courses 
were also being run. They were also 
of the opinion that outside conferences 
and courses were valuable, par- 
ticularly as a means of exchanging 
ideas and experiences. Even so, they 
found that only a small proportion of 
supervisors were yet receiving any 
training outside their firms and that 
all the places available on outside 
courses were not being taken up 


particularly on the residential course 
and the longer type of course leading 
to a certificate. 

Because of this practical approach, 
for many aspects of training the use of 
film-strips and case-study techniques 
was more effective than lectures. 
These could also be varied with réle- 
playing or by scripted acting of 
industrial situations. And the best 
results would be obtained, the Com- 
mittee thought, where time was 
regularly devoted to some form of 
systematic training. Short courses 
would have little effect unless there 
was the chance to follow up what had 
been learned. Otherwise, there would 
be no integration of training with the 
whole administration of the firm. 
In this connection, the Committee 
mentioned one firm which each year 
devotes two weeks of each supervisor’s 
time to some form of organised 
training. 

It was also felt that there were 
many advantages in training the 
supervisor before he is actually ap- 
pointed, one of these being that it 
helped the firm concerned to choose 
the right man for promotion. At this 
stage, instruction could be more 
formal and extensive as the potential 
supervisor was likely to be younger 
and more able to absorb knowledge. 
The numbers so trained should of 
course be in proportion to the 
vacancies available. 

The Committee, however, were not 
able to reach a definite decision on 
the type of outside course needed 
generally, though they did mention 
the courses which have been organised 

(Continued on page 194) 


“Tne foreman’’, says the Report, ‘‘should be kept informed on both 


administrative and personnel changes 


if, in fact, he is not consulted 


about such changes.”’ 
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T.U.C. Endorse Wage Restraint Policy 


LTHOUGH political issues, notably 
the question of German rearma- 
ment, evoked what passionate oratory 
there was at the 86th Trades Union 
Congress held at Brighton from September 
6th to 10th, there was the usual solid 
wedge of resolutions on social and 
industrial welfare topics. Some 940 
deiegaies, representing 8,094,000 trade 
unionists in affiliated bodies, attended 

The Congress, whose agenda is always 
an excellent yardstick for gauging the 
hopes and fears of workpeople in general, 
this year considered such matters as wage 
restraint, social insurance benefits, the 
payment of injury benefit as from the 
first day of injury, the discretionary right 
of workers to retire at 65, and unemploy- 
ment benefit for men out of work because 
of trade disputes in which they are not 
involved. With these and _ various 
suggested amendments to the Factories 
Acts, the General Council has to deal 
in the ensuing months. 

In the industrial field one of the most 
important resolutions was introduced by 
the Association of Supervisory Staffs, 
Executives and Technicians, and deplored 
“the growing chaotic wage structure and 


the lack of incentive to skilled workers, 
which cannot do other than retard the 
efforts to secure greater productivity”. It 
called upon the General Council to 
prepare and submit to Congress a policy 
that would provide rising standards for 
all workers and incentives for skill and 
responsibility. For the General Council, 
Mr. W. L. Heywood said that this motion 
was an attack upon the rights and 
autonomy of individual unions, and a 
move to change the relation between 
wages of groups within individual 
industries This was a matter for in- 
dividual unions. No decision was reached 
on this resolution 

A decision was reached, however, on 
another resolution on wages, that moved 
by Mr. W. Stevens, E.T.U. general 
demanding an end to wage 
restraint. This was opposed by Mr. J. 
Cooper, president of the General and 
Municipal Workers’ Union, who stated 
that Congress was being asked to give 
a blank cheque to all possible kinds of 
efforts that might be put forward to 
pursue wage claims. The resolution was 
defeated on a card vote by 4,564,000 


votes to 3,002,000 votes. 


secretary, 





a e v 

The Pension Emergent 

CCORDING to the recent estimate 

of a research group of the Institute 

of Actuaries and the Faculty of Actuaries, 
about one-third of the male and one-fifth 
of the female labour force are now covered 
by pension schemes. Where such 
schemes are not in force many companies 
are faced with the problem of fulfilling 
what they feel to be strong obligations 
to retiring employees with records of 
long and faithful service. The whole 
question of pensions is discussed in a 
recent pamphlet—Providing for Pensions 
(issued by Political and Economic 
Planning). This publication comments 
that common fears about future economic 
problems arising from a growing army 
of old people seem to ignore the fact that 
although the number of people in active 
age-groups has barely increased since 
pre-war years, numbers in civil employ- 
ment have increased by more than 
2,000,000. It suggests that the increase 
in the number of old people when 
considered in relation to other population 
changes, is unlikely to impose a severe 
strain on the nation’s economy—at least 
in the foreseeable future. The mounting 
cost to the Exchequer of an increasing 
number of pensioners has yet to be fully 
analysed and understood in relation 
to all population trends. (Personnel 
Management, 9/54.) 


Where Age Scores— 

NEW department for men over 65 

has been set up by J. Blakeborough 
and Sons, Lid., valve manufacturers, of 
Brighouse, Yorks. The object of the 
scheme is to cater for the older worker 
without retarding the progress of the 
younger men. Over one hundred men are 
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employed in the special department, 
most of them having more than 40 years’ 
service with the company to their credit. 
The personnel manager (Mr. J. Green- 
wood) states that he has not found the 
need for foremen since the men are such 
good workers, and no check is kept on 
time-keeping. If one of the men wishes 
to come in late, or to take a day off, the 
management raise no objection, but this 
rarely happens for, as Mr. Greenwood 
points out, these men are usually better 
timekeepers than some younger workers. 


And Where It Loses 


‘ HE Working Fitness Of Older 

Men” is the title of the second of a 
series of reports by F. Le Gros Clark, 
M.A., on men over sixty in the building 
industry, being published by the Nuffield 
Foundation. This report makes a wide 
survey of some 300 men most of them 
between 60 and 66 who were still working, 
or trying to find work, in their accustomed 
jobs. 

It was found that most of the men still 
actively on the job after the mid-sixties 
were those with unusually sound con- 
stitutions; a smaller number were workers 
struggling against increasing odds to 
remain at work for domestic or financial 
reasons. But only 6 out of the 97 of 
pensionable age gave any impression 
that they intended to retire. 

Between the fit and the really unfit lay 
a body of men whom the author describes 
as “approaching a_ real _ industrial 
senescence”. That was, men who were 
by no means senile, but getting beyond 
the power to carry out the usual range 
of their jobs. In this group were 20 per 
cent of the craftsmen and 30 per cent 
of the labourers 
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PEOPLE AT WORK 





APPOINTMENTS 


MR. G. S. GRUNWELL, personnel 
officer at the Doncaster works of Cromp- 
ton Parkinson, Ltd., for the past three- 
and-a-half years, has been appointed 
to the headquarters staff of the chief 
personnel officer, MR. J. R. TOYNE. 
In his new appointment Mr. Grunwell 
will be concerned with the education 
and training of the various grades of 
works personnel. He is succeeded at 
Doncaster by MR. W. GOSNAY, 
personnel officer at the company’s 
Derby works for the past four-and-a-half 
years. Mr. Gosnay was _ previously 
personnel superintendent with the Black- 
burn and General Aircraft Co. Ltd., at 
Brough (Yorks.) Other appointments 
in the firm include MR. R. J. YOUNG, 
who has been appointed personnel 
Officer at Derby in succession to Mr 
Gosnay, and a newcomer to the company, 
MR. S. D. SMITH, who has _ been 
appointed personnel officer at the 
Newport works. 

MR. B. HAZELL, a district organiser 
of the National Union of Agricultural 
Workers, has been appointed chairman 
of the East and West Ridings Regional 
Board for Industry, in succession to 
MR. G. H. BAGNALL, who has resigned 
after nine years’ service. Mr. Hazell 
has been a member of the Regional 
Board for the past six years. 

MR. A. WALSH, secretary of the 
North-Western Division of the National 
Coal Board, has been appointed director 
general of labour relations at head- 
quarters, in succession to MR. I. WIL- 
LIAMS who has retired. 





The Popular Canteen 


HERE are 182 industrial canteens in 
Liverpool, states the annual report 
of the Liverpool medical officer of health 
(Prof. Andrew Semple), and the number 


of firms finding it advantageous to 
supply cooked meals to workers at 
their place of work and at reasonable 
prices is steadily increasing. Many firms 
are paying increasing attention to the 
planning and construction of canteen 
kitchens, so as to allow for easy operation 
and working which, as a rule, results 
in a good standard of hygiene being 
maintained. Industrial managements and 
architects frequently consult the health 
department in respect of matters relating 
to planning details and equipment in 
canteens. 


Hush-hush Experiment 


H and A. SCOTT LTD., Tayfield 


Works, Dundee, are conducting an 
experiment to reduce the noise in their 
works. They have found that little can 
be done to reduce the intensity of 
mechanical noise created by the looms 
but considerable improvement can be 
achieved by eliminating reflection of 
sound waves from the walls and roof 


(Continued on page 204) 
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Our Community’s Health 


PINION on the correct treatment 
O of the sick is to-day divided mainly 
between two opposing and 
apparently _ irreconcilable 
thought—the “orthodox” medical out- 
look, which is content with the removal 
or suppression of symptoms as and when 
they arise, and that which insists on the 
adjustment of root causes, however 
difficult they may be to locate and tackle. 
Dissatisfaction with the rigidity of 
orthodox treatment has been growing for 
some time, and it is not confined to 
professional circles. The National 
Health Services Act of 1946 did much to 
consolidate previous advances in the wel- 
fare services, and its expressed aim was 
the achievement of full health, yet in 
practice it provided little more than a 
sickness service. Prevention has received 
scanty consideration. 

“Happily there are some signs of 
change of outlook”, writes Sir John 
Stopford, Vice-Chancellor of Manchester 
University, in his introduction to Pro- 
fessor C. F. Brockington’s comprehensive 
survey of the history and accomplish- 
ments of preventive medicine The Health 
of the Community (Churchill, 32s.). The 
author explains that his material has been 
collected during many years’ service as 
Medical Officer of Health in various parts 
of the country. His own experiences and 
his wide knowledge of the historical back- 
ground are not lacking in the skilled 
editing and agreeable literary presenta- 
tion they deserve, as he is also a barrister 
and an M.A., while as Professor of Social 
and Preventive Medicine at Manchester 
University he has been able to study the 
impact of the Industrial Revolution where 
the strains it created were most severe. 

To appreciate the services rendered to 
the community by the M.O.H., it is 
necessary to study contemporary accounts 
of the evils of industrialisation in the 
manufacturing towns during the second 
half of the eighteenth century and the 
first half of the nineteenth. The reports 
of the Chadwick Commission and the 
agitations of social pioneers like Dr. Farr, 
whose eloquence was worthy of the 
realities he saw behind the statistics he 
handled, resulted in the belated appoint- 
ment of the first M.O.H. in 1848. Dr. 
Duncan was a Liverpool practitioner. 
“He liked little that he saw in his daily 
round”, relates Professor Brockington. 
In the worst parts of the town people 
lived at the almost incredible density of 
750,000 per square mile. Plague carried 
off thousands, and the graves in the 
cemeteries had to be emptied of their 
contents to make way for fresh arrivals. 

For a hundred years the Medical Officer 
has been faced with the obligation to 
produce results, and of necessity he has 
been concerned with the environmental 
factors which his more orthodox brethren, 
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schools’ of 


in their preoccupation with individual 
*“cures’’, seemed determined to overlook. 
Since the grim, smoke-laden early days, 
when Medical Officers strove virtually 
single-handed to limit epidemics, immense 
reforms have been carried out. Working 
conditions have been improved out of 
recognition. With the disappearance of 
the slums average density per room has 
been reduced drastically. Welfare ser- 
vices of kinds, particularly those 
devoted to the care of children, the grow- 
ing understanding of nutritional require- 
ments, and the efforts to reduce the 
menace of atmospheric pollution, have 
banished the worst terrors of the infec- 
tious diseases and have increased the 
national expectation of life by twenty years. 
It is with such a background of solid 
achievement that the M.O.H. continues 
to search for environmental disturbances. 
Previous successes have not led to relaxa- 
tion—on the contrary, it is most notice- 
able that public health conferences are 
tending to occasional addresses of an 
increasingly challenging nature. Old 
problems have been solved, but new 
troubles have appeared, and they too are 
reflected in the statistics of the Medical 
Officer. The Health of the Community 
is an important book because it imposes 
on the many current speculative notions 
about health trends a sharply defined 
picture of what is actually happening. 


A Camouflage 
impression derived from the 
The Changing Mortality Picture 
In Britain” is that the fundamental law 
of life which demands from every 
organism a certain degree of toughness if 
it is to maintain its place in the natural 
order is today appearing through the 
camouflage of symptom removal. We 
have no authority for thinking that 
Nature has ever introduced a species, 
however minute, labelled “*disease’’, yet 
the orthodox medical technique has been, 
and still remains, directed against the 
germ. It has been harried, it has been 
cast out, and theoretically the no longer 
checked human organism should be free 
to soar like a rocket. But modern man 
has proved to be a very poor rocket. In 
spite of the improved social services 
powerful delaying factors are at work. 
Three-quarters of our total deaths are 
caused by diseases of the circulatory 
system, the nervous system, the respira- 
tory system, and by the creeping enemy 
from within, cancer. 
the ailments of old age makes sad reading. 
The rocket fizzles out ingloriously, which 
might be conceded if its previous flight 
had been impressive. One of the most 
disturbing features of the health picture 
today is that in the majority of people the 
breaking-down processes begin in early 
middle age. 


The 
chapter “* 


The description of 


Epidemiology, however, has not only 
classified disease trends. It has analysed 
environmental factors, and Professor 
Brockington’s exposition of the results 
obtained are most valuable. The cal- 
culated risks of ill-health vary between 
the five main social classes (the frequency 
of coronary thrombosis, for instance, 
increases in the professional classes), 
between different parts of the country, 
between urban and rural areas, and 
between different occupations. In 
general, the advantages of country life 
are clearly reflected. The scales are 
weighted heavily against the industrial 
worker, and very heavily in certain 
occupations. Dust would seem to be a 
more important source of trouble than is 
usually considered. The most hazardous 
profession of all seems to be inn-keeping! 

Professor Brockington’s keynote 
throughout is “prevention”. He is un- 
sparing in his condemnations of the 
present Health Service and its £50 millions 
thrown away annually on bottles of 
medicine. ‘‘The treatment of sick people 
in hospital, with all modern scientific 
aids, is good medicine, but it is not 
necessarily good health." On the whole 
this book is conservative in outlook, but 
there is much in it which may be regarded 
as signs of a definite break-away from 


orthodox conceptions. 
ROY BRIDGER 





Courses for Managers 
Education and Training in the Field of 

Management (Vol. II). Published by 

B.1.M., price 3s. 6d. 

HIS volume describes short courses 

of up to three months’ duration, 
organised by 39 university extra-mural 
departments, professional and educational 
bodies, and residential establishments. 

The increasing participation in manage- 

ment education over the last few years 
of the universities and the growing pre- 
ference for courses shorter than the con- 
ventional one-year post-graduate courses 
at universities and technical colleges has 
been interesting to note. Courses intro- 
duced since the beginning of 1953 are 
being held at Worcester College, Oxford ; 
Madingley Halil, Cambridge ; the Insti- 
tute for Engineering Production, Bir- 
mingham; and at the University of 
Sheffield. A five-week course has also 
been introduced at Grantley Hall and the 
three-month course at the Work Study 
School as well as the B.I.M.’s own suc- 
cessful Executive Development Pro- 
gramme are all developments of the past 
18 months. 





Why Work? By J. Munro Fraser. Pub- 
lished by Pitman, price 3s. 
No. 3 in ‘* The Supervisor’s Guides’ 
series. Discusses how, through the exercise 
of human skills, people in a modern in- 
dustrial community can be brought to- 
gether willingly to give their whole-hearted 
support to a common industrial enterprise. 
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How to Make Your Canteen 
Coffee Really Good 


By L. BANHAM, A.M.H.C.I., 


A.R.San.1. 


The coffee house (modern version) is returning with a vengeance 
to the British social scene and people are beginning to demand 


coffee that really tastes like coffee. 


There is no reason why 


industrial canteens should not follow this lead, and here are set 
out the simple rules for making a brew worthy of the name. 


HOUGH there are = many 
variations in making coffee 
certain principles must be 

observed if a good brew is to be 
obtained. Firstly, it is essential to 
buy a good quality coffee which has 
been freshly roasted and the best way 
is to buy in the minimum quantity to 
suit your needs. The beans should 
be kept in an airtight tin and ground 
only as required. In this connection 
it is worth while to have a chat with 
your supplier and get his advice on 
bean quality and the type of grind 
suitable for your use, for certain 
grinds are unsuitable for some kinds 
of coffee-making equipment. 

It is in the process of roasting that the 
beans acquire the characteristic aroma 
which is due not to what was formerly 
called *‘caffeol”’ but to the changes in 
chemical composition producing a 
mixture of organic compounds. Too 
high a roasting might possibly mean a 
bitter taste in the beverage. Some 
people find it suits them better to buy 
coffee already ground but here again 
the precaution of storing in an airtight 
tin must be observed. 

Some firms sell ground coffee in 
tins and this type often has chicory 
added for keeping quality. It is 
advisable to shake the tin before use 
since chicory has a _ tendency to 
separate out from the ground coffee. 

The recommended amount of coffee 
is 12 ozs. per gailon regardless of the 
manner in which the beverage is made. 
The water used should be freshly 
boiled before infusion, and _ then 
time must be allowed for it to ““draw”’ 
properly. Once brewed, the coffee 
should never be allowed to boil ; in 
fact, its temperature should not be 
allowed to rise above 185 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Re-heated coffee is use- 
less to say the least of it. 

Weak coffee may be due to :— 

1. Not enough coffee used, i.e. less 
than 12 ozs. to 1 gallon water. 


. Water not boiling at time of 
infusion. 

. Brew not drawn sufficiently long 
enough. 

. Stale coffee used ; 
grind. 

Flat coffee may be due to :— 

. Any of the reasons for weak coffee. 
. Brew overheated 
3. Brew left in the urn too long. 
. Water boiled too long. 
. Re-heated coffee. 
. Dirty equipment 

Bitter coffee may be due to :— 

. Too much coffee used in relation 
to water. 

Brewed too long or left in urn too 

long. 

. Stored at too high a temperature 
after making. 

. Coffee re-heated or 
through grind too often. 

5. Too high roasting of the beans. 

. Dirty equipment. 

. Oversize bag dragging grounds in 
the brew. 

If there are grounds or sediment in 
the cups, then:— 
1. The grind is 

equipment used. 
2. The urn bag was not properly 

washed before use. 


or of incorrect 


re-poured 


incorrect for the 
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. The filter equipment not used 


correctly. 

. Carelessness in preparation ; wash- 
ing the grains overside by pouring 
water in too quickly. 

Milk to be served with coffee should 
be hot but never boiled. If you are 
using coffee-making apparatus then 
fc'low the maker’s instructions im- 
plicity. Finally serve the coffee in 
attractive cups and make one person 
only responsible for its preparation. 
There is certainly no reason why 
coffee made in Britain should not be 
as acceptable as that on the Continent 
for coffee-making apparatus produced 
by British manufacturers is in no way 
inferior to that produced even in 
Italy. 


The Italian Espresso machine has 
caught the fancy of the public, but here 
are three British machines which are 
every bit as good and more economical 
of water. Top, the Aquafont cofé set 
(gas) with special auto swivel arm in- 
fuser feed. Bottom left, Stott’s **Conn- 
oisseur’’ pressure café set with special 
heat-resisting glass containers for coffee 
storage. Above, the Cona “ Trollibar’’, 
a self-contained unit, heated by methy- 
lated spirit, which can produce up to 
500 cups per hour. Cona have now 
opened a permanent coffee - making 
display at the London showrooms of 
Wm. Page & Co. Ltd. 
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Can you offer any practicable advice 
regarding the construction of menus 
suitable for the needs of adolescent 
workers? (C.R., Wembley.) 

HIS question is much farther reaching 

than its wording first implies. Good, 
adequate and balanced diets are a factor 
in positive health, and, therefore, in 
working efficiency. It is one thing to 
provide the right type of meals for 
adolescent workers at the right price, but 
it is quite another thing to make them 
popular. 

The question, primarily, is 
education not only of the adolescent but 
also of the parent. In the child’s early 
days it enjoys the benefits of the infant 
welfare schemes and later that of the 
school health service and the school 
meals service in particular. Those who 
have studied the food habits of the child 
after leaving school and entering industry 
recognise that the deterioration in health 


is not so much because of the nature of 


the work as because of the new way ol 
living and altered social conditions. 

Unbalanced diets, inadequate sleep are 
two of the most outstanding points to be 
noted. All too many children start the 
day with little if any breakfast and will 
attempt to compensate for this loss by 
gorging on buns and cakes at the mid- 
morning break period. At lunch time 
they will probably eat the soup and the 
sweet and disregard the main course. 
This state of affairs is appalling and is a 
sad reflection on our educational system 
which permits so much of the nation’s 
money to be spent on the very admirable 
school meals service without spending 
enough time on teaching the children 
the benefits which accrue from balanced 
diets. 

To achieve success in the matter of 
feeding adolescent workers it is necessary 
to start where the local school meals 
service left off. Encourage the drinking 
of milk at break periods and provide 
foods such as cheese rolls at break 
instead of biscuits and cakes. Make raw 
fruit available in the canteen at the 
lowest prices possible. At dinner have 
set meals for adolescents at a lower price 
range than would normally be the case 
if the dishes were bought individually. 
If there is no established break period 
when food is available in the afternoon 
then start one. It is a long time for the 
young worker to wait from | p.m. until 
getting home at 6.30 p.m. for something 
to eat. Provide in the afternoon break 
period only those foods which have some 
protein content; here is a chance for more 
milk. 

Much useful advice on the provision 
of balanced menus which, because of 
their protein content, would be useful to 
adolescents is contained in that excellent 
publication, “General Hospital Diets” 
obtainable from the King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund for London, Hospital 
Catering Advisory Service, 24-26, London 
Bridge Street, London, S.E.1, price 3s. 6d. 
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e title may be frightening 
00k contains 700 recipes, 
1 costings (prices as at Ist 
) comprising sets of twelve 
one for each month of the 
lifferent price ranges. 

It is an established fact that adolescents 
have a greater need for protein than 
others and the menus contained in this 
handbook have been compiled to provide 
a higher than normal protein ration to 
meet the needs of hospital patients who, 
generally, also have a higher than normal 
need for protein. 
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The Five Training Essentials 
(Continued from page 190 


for a particular industry. These had 
been fully attended and the results 
much appreciated. But unless great 
care was taken, courses organised by 
technical colleges tended to acquire too 
strong an “educational” flavour which 
kept attendances down. 

“So far as the type and content of 
the external course is concerned, 
therefore’, the Report continued, 
“the Committee think that the line 
of development will lie in the direction 
of much closer co-operation between 
individual firms or industrial organisa- 
tions and those responsible for pro- 
viding the courses and an increasing 
tendency to give the courses a practical 
flavour, related as far as possible to 
the work of supervisors.” 

In this section of the Report there 
are two observations which show the 
realistic character of the document. 
First, the Committee emphasise that 
sending a foreman on a course, however 
excellent, does not automatically im- 
prove the level of supervision, and 
second there is no real objective 
criterion by which the success of a 
course can be evaluated. The super- 
visor fresh from a course might well 
discover (he often does) that he is not 
allowed to put what he has learned to 
practical test. Again, where he is 
allowed, often the only measure of its 
success is the “degree of satisfaction” 
experienced by himself. This, of 
course, does not necessarily imply that 
the course has made him a more 
competent supervisor. But to the 
Committee, the “degree of satis- 
faction” yardstick seemed to be the 
only practicable method at present 
available. The National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, however, is 
doing some research on this subject. 
Their findings should be most in- 
teresting. 

(to be concluded) 


How to Work Safely with 
Electricity 
(Continued from page 185) 


surface becomes damp and _ thus 
conducting. 

Corrosion is another problem. A 
metal clad installation in a factory 
where the atmosphere is corrosive will 
soon deteriorate. Care must be taken 
that the ends of a corroded length of 
conduit do not abrade the insulation 
of the wiring. If the atmosphere has 
any potential to explosiveness (from 
gas, vapour, etc.), only flameproof 
electrical equipment should be in- 
stalled. The proof of whether equip- 


ment is flameproof, is the production 
by 


of the Buxton certificate the 
manufacturer. 

So much for a summary of the chief 
implications of the Electricity Regu- 
ations. If I were asked to spotlight 
recommendations on electrical safety 
in the factory out of my own 
experience and observations, I should 
list and stress the following points. 

(1) Insist on a systematic check of 
all electrical portable tools to ensure 
that the earth connections are secure, 
and on a regular examination of the 
lead to obviate chafing, which causes 
exposed wires. 

(2) Make sure that emergency stop 
switches are fitted in an accessible 
position for all conveyor belts, tracks 
or large machinery. It may mean 
two or three switches will be needed. 
There must also be emergency stops 
on al! machines such as drillers, 
lathes, millers, etc. 

(3) Check every day on electric 
hoists and cranes to ensure that the 
limit cut-out switch is operating ; 
also check controllers to ensure that 
zero return springs on control handles 
are in order. 

(4) Encourage all operators to re- 
port every electrical defect, however 
small, and make it a strict works rule 
that only the Electrical Department 
carries out any repairs to electrical 
gear. 

(5) Whenever work is being carried 
out on any electrical apparatus, make 
it a rule that the fuses be extracted 
from the circuit before any work 
begins and insist that the fuses be 
retained by the workman on the job 
while he is undertaking the repairs. 

(6) Provide some second line of 
defence when there is a possibility of 
persons handling dangerous voltages. 

(7) Preach loudly to everyone likely 
to be concerned the danger of taking 
chances in the vicinity of live con- 
ductors, and the folly of ignoring an 
electric shock however slight. 
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Te DUNLOP 
SAFETY BOOT 


INTERNAL LINING OF STOUT DUCK 


CANVAS TOE PIECE 
(RUBBER IMPREGNATED) 


SEAMLESS LATEX RUBBER LAYER 
RE-INFORCING RUBBER VAMP 


CORRUGATED PROTECTIVE 
RUBBER LAYER 


TESTED STEEL 
TOE-CAP 








CLEATED SOLES 





Dunlop Rubber Company Ltd. (Footwear Division), Speke, Liverpe 
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OVERALLS-suppPLicpD, CLEANED & REPAIRED 


* NO CAPITAL OUTLAY * 


Yes, they are just a few of the many advantages offered to 
the many users of the Scottish Clean Overall and Replace- 
ment Service. On joining the scheme your staff will be 
measured to ensure they will be supplied with smart, well- 
fitting overalls in styles to suit your requirements. To 
prevent loss or change, every garment is marked with the 
owner’s name or number. 

ONLY THE BEST QUALITY OVERALLS ARE 
SUPPLIED, CLEANED, REPAIRED, COLLECTED 
AND DELIVERED 
With 2 factories and a fleet of vans at our disposal, we are 
able to provide a prompt and efficient weekly or fortnightly 
service. From the economic angle, the Scottish Clean 
Overall and Replacement Service is worth looking into—our 
prices are most competitive. Write or ‘phone for an 
appointment with our representative, he will give you full 

comprehensive details 


SCOTTISH DYERS & CLEANERS 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
ROAD, ALPERTON, MIDDLESEX. TELEPHONE: PERIVALE 7802 
OCTOBER, 1954 








New Industrial Equipment 








EXECUTIVES’ 


Efficiency Aids 


ADJUSTABLE SHELVES 


HIS unique, prefabricated wooden 
shelving system has been designed 
primarily for use in factories, warehouses 
and the like. Basically the shelving con- 
sists of reversible end frames, the uprights 











being grooved lengthways and drilled to 
take the metal pegs which in turn support 
the shelves. These shelves are strongly 
reinforced across their ends by steel 
angles fitted into the wood. Shelf 
adjustment is quickly and readily effected 
by pivoting the shelf to about 45° and 
moving the pins to the new desired 
position and replacing the shelf on them. 
This adjustment is available every 2 inches. 
For display purposes the shelves can be 
set at an angle. The system is such that 
it can be manufactured in a range of sizes 
and finishes and can be built up into any 
number of bays. Installation is very 
quick and simple and requires no extra 
labour or skill. The system, say the 
makers, has the advantage in that the 
unique blend of wood and steel brings the 
best of both worlds. It does not con- 
dense humidity and is virtually splinter 
proof. It also offers scope for minor 
alterations which might be required for 
the user’s special purpose. (PM 834.) 


SPACE SAVERS 


OW on the market are collapsible 
box pallets in wood which, claim 

the makers, save space, weight and cost. 
The use of wood has been made possible 
by the design of a simple pivot hinge for 
the sides which can be easily detached and 
repaired or replaced. The makers claim 
that the space-saving afforded by collapsed 


SURVEY OF 


AIDS TO 


INCREASED 


PRODUCTION 


Readers who wish to know the suppliers of any of the products referred 
to in this section are asked to write to the Editor, quoting the reference 


number which appears at 
always glad to consider 


accompanied by an illustration suitable for reproduction 


as much as two- 
outgoing 


returned pallets can 
thirds of that taken up by 
consignments. (PM 835. 


TRUCK WITH LOAD GAUGE 


HIS fork lift truck 

equipped with new gauge for 
showing the position of the load. The 
gauge enables the operator to see at a 
glance whether or not it is safe to lift a 
given load, taking into account not only 
its weight and length, but also the pick-up 
position. Mounted on the tilting carriage 
system is another interesting device which 


has been specially 


position of the forks 

showing whether the forks are tilted 
forward for picking-up and depositing 
loads, or tilted backwards to cradle the 
load for safety while moving it. (PM/836.) 


indicates the 


HANDY CLEANER 
B* using the lightweight extension 
tube to this portable vacuum cleaner, 
walls and overhead beams to a height of 
30 ft. can be cleaned without the services 
of a ladder. To ensure rigidity, the dust- 
proof motor, filter unit and multi-stage 
turbo-exhauster are enclosed in a steel 
casing built on a half-inch chassis. Each 
machine is supplied with 20 ft. of three- 
core cable and multi-point plug, enabling 
the operator to connect it to any type of 
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the end of the paragraph. 
for publication descriptions 


We are 
preferably 
-of new products. 


power point. Mounted on rubber-tyred 
wheels, the unit measures only 15} in 
in width enabling it to negotiate narrow 
gangways with ease. The cleaner is 
mounted on a swivel ball-bearing castor 
for easy handling and has a grey, crackle 
stove enamel finish. (PM/837.) 


STAFF LOCATORS 


HIS new means of staff communica- 

tion consists of a series of indicators 
spaced at vantage points about the 
premises and illuminated from a control 
unit to form easily remembered codes 
There are two types of indicator: the 
pendant (shown here), and the hori- 
zontal which is designed for wall-mount- 
ing. The pendant is shaped as a cylinder 
and measures I1 in. by 44 in. in diameter 
Three digits (numbers 2, 4 and 6, each 
24 in. high) are repeated three times 
round the cylinder and can be seen from 








any angle. The horizontal indicator 
(which is semi-circular in shape) measures 
7 in. in width and 44 in. in height, the 
numbers in this case being 1} in. high. 
In both indicators the digits are illu- 
minated internally by 15-watt sign lamps 
operating from the main supply. Housed 
in a grey finished metal cabinet, the 
control unit is suitable for either desk or 
wall mounting. It measures 13 in. wide, 
8 in. high and 114 in. in depth, contains 
all the necessary keys for originating and 
re-setting the codes and includes a monitor 
panel for checking the code being sent 
out. Stated to be simple of operation, 
the system is available with up to 40 
codes, but as many as 80 can be obtained 
by the addition of a star to the indicators 

(PM 838.) 


’ . 
Cleaning 
VEHICULAR SHAMPOOS 
OW available for industry is a new 
method of keeping clean trucks, 
vans, cars and other vehicles. This 
method consists of vehicle shampooing 
equipment called the Autofoam and Foam 
Master, one being portable and the other 
wall-mounted. Each comprises a dis- 
penser, a hose and a rubber-backed hose 
brush and they can operate off any cold 
water tap even where the water is hard 
and there is no high-pressure system. 
The dispenser automatically gives the 
correct strength of detergent solution 
without adjustment. 

The dispenser is fixed between the hose 
and the brush which latter is designed to 
get into awkward corners, so that the 
application of the cleaning fluid and the 
actual cleaning itself take place simul- 
taneously, thus saving time and labour. 
A special jet can be fitted to the hose for 
removing hard-caked mud. The unit 
can be used for other purposes such as 
cleaning windows, tiles or any surface 
with a polished finish and, say the 
makers, the surface dries clean and glossy 
which does away with the need to leather 
off. (PM 839.) 


Meatth 
SURGICAL LAMP 


ESIGNED specially for use in 
hospitals, clinics, works surgeries 

and nurs homes, this mobile surgical 
lamp fil e need for a high intensity 
shadowle ght for observation or minor 


| 


operative work. Comprising four 24 in. 
fluorescent tubes between moulded 
“Perspex” reflection and diffusing panels, 
the lamp emits an intense light, which is 
nevertheless of low surface brightness, 


% 


and is stated to be adequately diffused for 
the complete comfort of operator and 
assistants. Adjustable for height, tilt, 
and swivel over a wide range, the lamp has 
a cast aluminium base which is only five 
inches high, and is mounted on four 
shrouded rubber tyred castors. Here is 
contained the special control gear which 
is operated by means of the foot, giving 
complete freedom from _ stroboscopic 
effect. The lamp is of daylight colour 
and is cool and silent in operation. 


(PM/840.) 


Meating 


VERSATILE PANELS 
NEW heating panel with auto- 
matically controlled surface tem- 
perature has been introduced for the 
continuous drying of all types of materials 
such as paper and fabrics and for drying 
thin layers of powders and granules. 
The makers say that it is specially suitable 
for setting nylon fabric. The panel face 
to which the material to be heated is 
exposed is made of glass fibre fabric 
heated from behind by nickel chromium 
coil elements to temperatures up to 
300°C. Temperature is controlled by 
means of an indicating controller with 
thermo-couples fixed to the panel face. 
The panels can also be used as a 
radiant heating source, but in order to 
increase the rate of heat transfer to a 
material a centrifugal fan is provided and 
air ducting fitted in the back, a special 
form of diffuser being used to distribute 
the air flow evenly at the panel surface. 
Panels are made in sizes ranging from 
2 ft. by 3 ft. to 4 ft. by 8 ft., and for 
operation on D.C., single or three-phase 
A.C. supplies. (PM 841.) 


Safety 


HEARING PROTECTOR 
FFERING personal protection 
against high amplitude sounds with 
particular reference to the high frequency 





THE MOST EFFECTIVE METHOD !! 
SOLID DISINFECTANTS 


DISINFECT TOILETS 
FOR ALL TOILETS AND CLOAKROOMS 


AIR PURIFIER TABLETS 


ae 


2 HOLDER—PRICE 4/6 EACH 


PRICES OF 


AIR PURIFIER G-BLOCKS FOR 
TABLETS STALLS 


3 Doz. - 35/- | 3 Doz - 
6 Doz. - 68/- | 6 Doz. 


I Gross - 130/- | | Gross - 
CARRIAGE PAID 


28 - 
55/- 
105/- 





DAY & NIGHT 
FOR GENTS’ STALLS AND CHANNELS 


DISINFECTANT 


“G” BLOCKS 


ONE BLOCK IN EACH 
STALL—THEY NEED 
NO FURTHER ATTENTION 
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SLIP TABLET INTO 
APERTURE—CANNOT BE 
REMOVED OR STOLEN 
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AROMATIC DISINFECTANT BLOCK 
9 AUGUSTUS ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 19 


co. 
TD 





bubble goggle is 
notable for its 
curved and stream- 
lined appearance 
Weighing about 
; Oz., it 1s intended, 
by virtue of its 
smallness, mainly for 
female operatives 
Claimed to be com- 
fortable to wear and 
well ventilated, the 
goggle is available 
in either clear 
material, green or 
blue anti-glare. It 
is not suitable for 
use by persons re- 





quiring corrective 

4 spectacles. The same firm have also intro- side arms. The arms are _ flexible, 

; duced these new “Perspex” safety spec- enabling the wearer to bend them to pre- 
range, this light adjustable head set, tacles (see illustration) with adjustable vide the most comfortable fit. (PM/843.) 
weighing only 7 ozs., is stated to be an 
essential protection for personnel working 
in the vicinity of gas turbine engines, PRESSURISED PROTECTION 
especially on the test beds, and is used 
extensively in the aircraft industry The 
set can be folded up jike spectacles when 
not in use. The earpieces are protected 
by loose washable covers which can be 
removed for laundering, a spare pair 
being provided with each set. (PM 842.) 





HIS hood, which has been designed to 
offer protection against radio-active dust 
and particles, is fabricated from p.v.c. sheet 
with H.F. welded seams and has a transparent 
visor and a generous “skirt”? which is tucked 
into the neck of normal protective clothing so 
that it covers the shoulders. Compressed air 
64 ” is fed into the hood through an air-line to 
BUBBLE GOGGLE maintain comfortable conditions for the 
ESIGNED to provide complete pro- wearer, prevent “misting’’ on the visor and to 
tection against all impact hazards, prevent the entry of dust particles and vapours 
including dust and chemicals, this new at the junction of hood and tunic. (PM/844.) 








The man you want is at your finger tip! © 


Advertise in the classified columns . that of its 6,786,000° readers MORI 
of the DAILY HERALD. Employers all . THAN HALF are in skilled occupations. 
over the country use this medium . Every classified advertisement 
for finding skilled replacements for . appears in ALL copies, covering 
every trade and craft. They know . TOTAL circulation. 

*1.1.P.A. Readership Survey. 
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A Test Case for Workers’ Housing 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ANY local authorities have built 
M and are building houses for 

industrial workers at the request 
of the Government in order to assist 
industry and therefore the story of an 
application for possession of one of 
these houses under the Small Tenements 
Recovery Act, 1838, by the Middleton 
Corporation, where the case was strenu- 
ously defended by counsel and an order 
for possession within 28 days was only 
made by the magistrates after a lengthy 
hearing, is of special interest. 

The tenant was a former employee of 
Messrs. A. V. Roe, Ltd., for the housing 
of whose workers the Corporation at the 
request of the Government were building 
120 houses, the greater part of which were 
completed. The tenant was served with 
notice to quit by the Corporation after 
he had left his employment with the 
Company. In all respects it was claimed 
that he was a Corporation tenant. He 
held a Corporation rent book, paid rent 
to the Corporation and so proceedings 
to determine his tenancy were taken by 
the Corporation. 

There did exist, however, two other 
documents which were introduced into 
the case. The local authority had signed 
an agreement with Messrs. A. V. Roe, 
Lid., the main purport of which was 
that the company agreed to pay to the 
local authority an amount equivalent 
to the housing subsidy in respect of each 
house occupied by their workers. The 
original agreement had in fact been 
replaced by a subsequent agreement which 
did not alter the main purport of the first 
agreement but only clarified the point 
that the Corporation were not endeavour- 
ing to surrender their powers of control 
and management. 

The second document introduced into 
the case also by counsel for the tenant 
was an agreement between the company 
and the tenant whereby the tenant agreed 
to a deduction of 3s. 5d. a week from his 
wages being the equivalent of the amount 
paid by the company to the Corporation 
in respect of the house. 

It was pointed out on behalf of the 
Corporation that the Corporation had 
no idea at the time they made their 
agreement with the company that such 
an agreement between employer and 
employee would be made. Counsel for 
the defendant argued that the cumulative 
effect of both agreements was that 
the tenant was paying the housing 
subsidy and that the houses were con- 
trolled by A. V. Roe rather than the 
Corporation, and that in any case pro- 
ceedings should have been instituted in 
another court. 

Counsel for the Corporation contended 
that it was only necessary to prove that 
the house came within Part V of the 
Housing Act, 1936, and within the 
Housing Revenue Account and _ that, 
in the words of the Lord Chief Justice, 
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ion could recover possession 
“even if they did not like the colour of the 
tenant’s eyes.” He classed both agree- 
ments as irrelevant to the position. If 
the effect of the agreement with the 
company was to surrender the Corpora- 
tion’s right of management then it was 
ultra vires and illegal and the powers of 
management remained; if it did not affect 
those powers, then it could not in any 
way affect the letting of the houses. 
From the tenant he ascertained that under 
his own agreement with the company the 
tenant was under an obligation to leave 
on terminating his tenancy so on moral 
grounds he was clearly in the wrong. 


The Question of Control 


Many will associate this case with a 
number of questions put to the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government in 
the House of Commons within the last 
nine months. A number of interesting 
considerations do arise. It would not 
appear, in fact, that control of the houses 
is affected by any financial arrangements 
made in connection with these houses. 
Some local authorities approach the 
position in a different way and charge 
these “key” tenants a higher rent than 
they charge their own local tenants. 

Industrial concerns can, if they like, 
form their own housing associations, but if 
they prefer to concentrate their forces on 
industry the point arises should they be 
assisted by the local authority subsidy, 
or is the local authority entitled to charge 
them with i 

The most 


the Corpor: 


important consideration of 
all is outside finance. If a local authority 
undertakes to build houses for key 
workers they obtain an extra allocation 
of houses for so doing. Their own 
allocation is relatively small to the needs 
of their district. If they permit tenants 
to remain after they have left their 
employment, then they appear under an 
unlimited obligation to house not only, 
say, 120 workers, but 120 plus the 
number who have left and remain in the 
district. In practice this number over 
a period of time may be very high. 

At the same time it is distasteful to a 
local authority to have to terminate 
tenancies, and if it is done in many cases 
the duty of the county council or county 
borough of finding accommodation may 
not be easy. From the point of view of 
the worker it is unsettling that his 
security of tenure is related to his 
particular employment. Reverting to 
the local authority’s viewpoint it is of 
interest that Mr. Macmillan, the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government, 
has stated in the House of Commons that 
housing subsidies authorised by the 
Housing (Financial and Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1936, as amended by the 
Housing Act, 1952, are paid by the 
Government in respect of houses erected, 
and are not attached to any tenancy. 


FIRST OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
DIRECTORY PUBLISHED 


INCE the war the British Office 

Equipment Industry has expanded 
considerably, and the range of equipment 
is now so comprehensive that it is extremely 
difficult for a director, senior executive or 
office manager to know the existence of all 
the many products which are at present 
on the market. To meet their needs the 
‘* Business”’ Directory of Office Equipment 
and Appliances has been produced. This 
is the first buyers’ guide and source of 
reference to be published, and contains 
the following indexes and survey :— 

1. Index of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. Over 300 listed in alphabetical 
order with names, addresses, telephone 
numbers, telegraphic addresses, names of 
principal executives and brief details of the 
products made or distributed. 

2. Classified products guide. This con- 
tains over 107 classifications and over 
50 cross-references, and shows every type of 
commodity together with their trade 
names and manufacturers. 

3. Trade names index. Over 1,200 
trade and brand names and addresses are 
listed together with what the products are 
and the names of the manufacturers and 
distributors. 

4. Index 4. Provincial branches of 
manufacturers and distributors, split up by 
counties and towns. This index lists the 
names and addresses of branches, show- 
rooms and_ representatives of firms, 
together with telephone numbers and the 
names of executives in charge. 

5. Index 5. Retailers of office equip- 
ment. Nearly two thousand retailers 
are listed covering England, Wales, Scot- 
land, Northern Ireland and the Republic of 
Ireland. These are again split up geo- 
graphically, and include names, addresses 
and telephone numbers together with a code 
indication of the type of products stocked. 

6. Survey of equipment. This section 
covers over 70 pages and gives descriptions 
of the many products manufactured and 
distributed by British firms. Well over 
2,000 different items are described. 

The Directory has been edited by 
Robert Spark (who has for several years 
been Associate Editor of Business) and is 
published by Business Publications Ltd., 
180, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Price £2. 





Security for Defence People 


ICK pay schemes have now been 

introduced for members of the Civil 
Defence Corps and Auxiliary Fire 
Service who sustain injury or contract 
disease as a result of their duties in these 
services, and thereby lose their pay in 
their ordinary jobs. Remuneration 
includes the normal rate of profits 
earned from the occupation of self- 
employed volunteers. The maximum 
payable to auxiliary firemen and fire- 
women is £8 10s. and £6 3s. per week 
respectively, this being the basic rate of 
pay for firemen and firewomen. Corps 
members are entitled to a maximum of 
£5 a week for men and £4 for women. 
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READERS’ 


STATUTORY INSTRUMENTS 





No. 1009. The Remuneration of Teachers (Further 
Education) Order, 1954. Dated July 26, 1954 
made by the Minister of Education under Section 89 
of the Education Act, 1944 (a). H.M.S.O. 2d 
(Ensures that the remuneration paid by Local 
Education Authorities as from August 1, 1954, to 
teachers employed in establishments for further 
education, is in accordance with the recommenda 
tion submitted to the Minister by the Burnham 
Committee in their Report dated July 23, 1954.) 
Operative from August 1, 1954 

No. 1011 The Hollow-ware 
(Great Britain) Wages Regulation 

Dated July 26, 1954, made by the 
Labour and National Service under 
of the Wages Councils Act, 1945 (a) 
4d. (Sets out the statutory minimum 
tion payable in substitution for that 
Orders H.56 and H.62 which are rev 
Operative from August 13, 1954 

No. 1079. The Wages Regulation (Unlicensed 
Place of Refreshment) (Amendment) Order, 1954 
Dated August I1, 1954, made by the Minister of 
Labour and National Service under Section 8 of 
the Catering Wages Act, 1943 (a). H.M.S.O 
6d. (Varies the statutory minimum remuneration 
fixed by Order U.P.R.14 by fixing the statutory 
minimum remuneration to be paid to workers 
engaged on work in connection with any retail 
sale of goods on premises where the main activity 
is the supply of food or drink for immediate con 
sumption, for whom no minimum remuneration 
was fixed by U.P.R.14.) Operative from Sep- 
tember 6, 1954. 


Wages ( ouncil 
Order, 1954 
Minister of 
Section 10 
H.M.S.O 
remunera- 
fixed by 
»ked.) 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES TRIBUNAI 





AWARDS 


No. 562. Zoning for Purposes of Wage Rates of 
Certain Districts Within the Area of the Isle of 
Wight Water Board. Claim: For the observance 
by the Board of certain specified terms and con 
ditions of employment with respect to zoning 
Award: The Tribunal rule that the recognised 
terms and conditions of employment applicable 
to the case are those laid down by the South 
Midlands District Council of the National Joint 
Industrial Council for the Waterworks Under 
takings Industry, of which the resolution of the 
District Council passed on December 16, 1953 
forms part They award that the Is'e of Wight 
Water Board shall observe the aforesaid terms 
and conditions. (7/7/54.) 

No. 563. Remuneration of a Certain Chief Officer 
of the Corporation of the County Borough of New- 
port. Claim: That the salary scale of the Borough 
Treasurer should be £1,800-£2,050 per annun 
or a more appropriate scale than at present 
Award: That the salary scale applicable to the 
officer concerned shall be £1,650-£1,900 per 
annum. (9/7/54.) 

No. 564. Remuneration of a Certain Chief Officer 
of the Corporation of the County Borough of New- 
port. Claim: That the salary scale of the Borough 
Engineer should be £1,800-£2,050 per annum, or 
a more appropriate salary scale than that existing 
Award: The Tribunal rule that the salary scale 
applicable shall be £1,650-£1,900 per annu 
(9/7/54.) 

No. 565. Remuneration of a Certain Chief Officer 
of the Corporation of the County Borough of New 
port. Claim: That the salary scale of the Borough 
Architect should be £1,800-£2,050 per annum, or 
a more appropriate salary scale than that existing 
Award: That the salary scale applicable shall be 
£1,650-£1,900 per annum. (9/7/54.) 

No. 566. Remuneration of a Certain Chief Officer 
of the Corporation of the County Borough of New- 
port. Claim: That the salary scale of the Chief 
Education Officer should be £1,800-£2,050 per 
annum, or a more appropriate salary scale than at 
present. Award: That the salary scale applicable 
shall be £1,650-£1,900 per annum. (9/7/54.) 

No. 567. Rates of Wages in the Electrical Con- 
tracting Industry in Scotland. Claim That the 
4d. per hour increase in wages which operated from 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, WELFARE & 


INDUSTRY AND PERSONNEL 


had retrospective 
Award: Claim 


1954, should have 
from March 15, 1954 
(12/7/54.) 


April 19, 
effect as 
established 
No. 568 Remuneration of a Certain Chief Officer 
of the Brierley Hiil Urban District Council. Claim 
That the salary of the Treasurer should have been 
fixed on a scale of £1,250-£1,450 per annum, and 
havine regard to his leng of service he should be 
placed on the maximun f the scale as from the 
appropriate date. Award: That the salary scale 
applicable to the officer cerned shall be £1,150- 
£1,350 per annum Ir e application of this 
award the officer be placed upon a point in 
the new orrespond with the point reached 
7 
) 


in the salary sca (12 


shall 
scale 
present 
No. 569. Remuneration of Assistant Education 
Officers Employed by the Somerset County Council. 
Claim: That the salary iles of two Assistant 
Education Officers employed by the Council 
should have been fixed 1 scale of £1,250-£1,450 
per annum, or other appropriate scale as provided 
for Award: That the iry scale applicable to 
the officers concerned shall be £1,050-£1,250 per 
annum. In the application of this award the 
‘fficers concerned placed upon a point 
in the scale corresponding with the point 
h hed in the present salary 


shall be 
new 
which each officer has reac 
scale. (13/7/54.) 


No. 570. Remuneration and Holidays With Pay 
of Certain Workers Employed by an Engineering 
Firm at Aylesbury Claim: For the implementa- 
tion of a specified agreement in the engineering 
industry relating to wages and holidays with pay 
Award: The Tribunal award that the Company 
shall apply to the workers concerned the pro- 
visions of the agreement between the Engineering 
and Allied Employers’ National Federation and 
the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions dated November 29, 1951, relating to 
wages and holidays, with effect from the beginning 
of the first full Pay period lowing September 16, 
1952 (13 

No. 571. Remuneration of the Borough Treasurer 
of the Metropolitan Borough of Bethnal Green. 
Claim: For the adoption by the Corporation of a 
specified salary scale in respect of the Borough 
Treasurer Award: That the salary scale applic- 
able to the Borough Treasurer shall be £1,350- 
£1,550 per annum. In the application of this 
award the officer concerned shall be placed upon 
a point in the new scale corresponding with the 
point reached in the present salary scale. (14/7/54.) 


No. 572. Remuneration of the Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Bethnal Green. Claim: For the adoption by the 
Corporation of a specified salary scale in respect 
of the post of the Borough Engineer and Surveyor 
Award That the salary scale applicable to the 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor shall be £1,350- 
£1,550 per annum. In the application of this 
award the officer concerned shall be placed upon a 
point in the new scale corresponding with the 
point reached in the present scale. (14/7/54.) 


No. 573. Claim for the Observance of a Specified 
Agreement Relating to Annual Holidays with Pay 
by an Electrical Contracting Firm at Manchester. 
Claim That in accordance with Clause 1 of 
Appendix A to the agreement in the electrical con- 
tracting industry dated May 26, 1953, relating to 
holidays with pay, the Company should provide a 
stamped holiday credit card to a worker when his 
services are terminated Award Claim 
established. (15/7/54.) 


No. 574. Salary Scales of Clerical Staff Employed 
at the Chief Office of the Scottish Legal Life 
Assurance Society. Claim: For improved salary 
scales. Award: New salary scales in respect of 
male and female staff. The Tribunal rule (i) that 
qualified shorthand-typists and machine operators, 
aged 21 and over, shall receive 10s. per week above 
the scale for female clerical staff; (ii) machine 
operator learners shall receive Ss. per week above 
the appropriate scale for female clerical staff after 
six months and 10s. after 12 months; (iii) the 
awards are minimum salaries and do not prejudice 
those higher salaries. (21 54.) 


No. 575 
of the Terms 


receiving 


Observance by a Company at Edinburgh 
and Conditions of Employment Laid 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


GUIDE TO ACTS, STATUTORY ORDERS, NEW RULINGS AND AWARDS CONCERNING 


Down in a Specified Agreement for the Rubber 
Manufacturing Industry. Claim: That the Em 
ployers should observe the terms and conditions 
as specified Award: That the Company should 
observe such terms and conditions as are contained 
in the agreement of the National Joint Industrial 
Council for the Rubber Manufacturing Industry 
dated December 15, 1953. (26/7/54.) 

No. 576. Observance of Certain Specified Terms 
and Conditions of Employment in Respect of Certain 
Workers Employed by a Firm of Radio Manu- 
facturers at Mansfield. Claim: That the Company 
shall observe in respect of certain of their workers 
engaged on the manufacture of radio cabinets 
specified terms and conditions of employment 
Award: The Tribunal find that the recognised 
terms and conditions of employment are those 
laid down by the National Labour Agreement 
for the Furniture Manufacturing Trade applicable 
to Great Britain and they rule that shall 
be observed. (26/7/54.) 
No. 577. Grading of an 
the North West Metropolitan 
Board. Claim: Regarding the 
to a particular ollen: Award 
lished. (26/7/54.) 

No. 578 
Attendants 
Council. 
plus rate 
No. 579 
Employed by 


these 


Employed by 

Hospital 
applicable 
estab- 


Officer 

Regional 

grading 
Clam not 


Driver 
County 
specified 


Remuneration of Ambulance 
Employed by the Middlesex 
Claim: For the payment of a 
Award: Claim established. (29/7/54.) 
Rates of Wages of Certain Workers 
a Food Manufacturing Firm near 
Wigan. Claim: For the implementation by the 
company of the terms of a specified agreement 
Award: That the employers shall observe in respect 
of the workers covered by the claim the appropriate 
rates of wages as laid down in the current Working 
Agreement of the Joint Industrial Council for the 
Food Manufacturers’ Industrial Group. (29/7/54.) 
No. 580. Grading of an Officer Employed at a 
Hospital in Surrey. Claim: In regard to the 
grading which should apply to a particular post 
Award: Claim not established. (3/8/54.) 
No. 581. Remuneration of the Deputy Town 
Clerk of the County Borough of Northampton 
Claim: For the adoption by the Corporation of a 
specified salary scale in respect of the Deputy 
Town Clerk. Award: That with effect from July | 
1953, the salary scale applicable in respect of the 
officer concerned shall be £1,500-—t£1,750 per 
annum. (5/8/54.) 
No. 582. Rates of Wages of Mechanics Employed 
in the Flour Milling Industry. Claim: For a 15 
per cent wage increase for maintenance mechanics 
Award: That the existing rates of the workers 
concerned shall be increased by 7s. per 
(5/8/54.) 
No. 583. Claim for Subsistence Allowance in 
Respect of a Worker in the Service of the Orpington 
and Sevenoaks Hospital Management Committee 
Claim: That the worker concerned should be paid 
subsistence allowance in accordance with the 
specified terms. Award: Claim established. (5/8/54.) 


No. 584. Rates of Wages of Orthopaedic Appliance 
and Artificial Limb Makers. Claim: For an 
increase in wages. Award: That the present basic 
rate of wages of the workers concerned shall be 
increased by 3d. per hour for Grade | workers 
24d. per hour for Grade A workers, 2d. per hour 
for Grade B workers, and Id. per hour for Grade ¢ 
workers, with proportionate increases for junior 
workers. (9/8/54.) 

No. 585. Observance of Recognised Terms and 
Conditions of Employment by the Bedale Rural 
District Council. Claim: That the Council should 
as from April Ist, 1953, observe in respect of 
certain refuse collectors specified terms and 
conditions of employment. Award That, as 
from June 9th, 1953, the Council shall observe in 
respect of the workers concerned the terms and 
conditions laid down by the North and East 
Ridings Provincial Council of the National Joint 
Council for Local Authorities’ Services (Manual 
Workers). (11/8/54.) 


No. 586. Travelling Allowance for 
Agents Employed by the Co-operative Insurance 
Society Limited. Claim: For increased travelling 
allowances in respect of agents employed in 
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‘Wheelers of Plaistow” 


specialists in the 


manufacture of 





*” DIGNIFIES 
OLE tue jos 


H. WHEELER & CO. LTD. 


Overall Clothing Manufacturers 


107 LONDON RD., PLAISTOW, E.13 
Telephone : GRAngewood 407/ 
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Moy 


RATS and MICE 


PAINLESSLY WITHOUT TRACE or ODOUR 
Ready for use, clean to handle 
harmless to Pets Poultry Humans... 
contains red squill, the ideal vermin 
destroyer where food is kept or stored. 
Ratoids (Red Squill) Mousecrumbs 1/4 2/9 
Ratoids (Red Squill) Biscuits 2/- 5/3 ell 
From ¢ ae Boots 
ed Merchants 


PARISEK LTD., 17 VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.! 


IT’S NEW! 


CHLORO-FLASH BY 


NU-SWIFT! 


EXTRA-RAPID for 
EXTRA-HAZARDOUS FIRE RISKS 
Chlorobromomethane, science'’s new 
wonder chemical in pressurized 
charges. Approved by F.O.C. You've 
never seen anything like it! 

NU-SWIFT LTD - ELLAND - YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 





Timothy Whites), Corn and 


Ironmongers, Stores 











Summary (Continued) 


country area Award: Claim not established 


(13/8/54.) 


No. 587. Re 
Hospital Farm 
named in t 
specified sa 
(13/8/54.) 

No. 588. Re eration of Certain 
Employed by Engineering Firm 
Claim: For impiementation in 
company of terms of a specified 
in the eng g industry Award 
supplementar iyments to pieceworkers 
were in oper prior to November 7, 1952, 
be increased by 7s. 4d. per week. (18/8/54.) 


No. 589. Remuneration of the Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Islington. Claim: For the adoption by the 
Corporatior specified salary scale, or other 
appropriate e, in respect of the Borough 
Engineer and veyor Award: That the salary 
scale applicable in this case shall be £2,000 
£2,250 per a (23/8/54.) 


No. 590. Shift Allowances for Workers Employed 
in the Seed Crushing, Compound and Provender 
Manufacturing Industries. Claim: For increased 
shift payment Award: That workers employed 
on a three-shift system shall be paid an allowance of 
3d. per hour d those employed on a two shift 
system an allowance of 1}d. per hour in addition 
to their normal rate of pay for all hours worked 
(23/8/54.) 


eration of the Farm Manager of a 
Wales. Claim: That the worker 
eference should be paid ona 
ale. Award: Claim established 


Pieceworkers 
at Coventry. 
full by the 
agreement 
That the 
which 
shall 


GENERAL 


and Women (Series No. 6) 
Estate Agency and Land Agercy. 
describes pre-entry qualifications, 
the two methods of entering the 
gives details of examination 
nethods of training. Professional 
remuneration dealt 


Careers for Men 
Auctioneering, 
This pamphlet 
outlines broad! 
profession and 
syllabuses and 
opportunities d 


are also 


with. Issued by the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. H.M.S.O. 9d 
Choice of Careers (New Series No. 55) H.M. 
Forces—The Army. Outlines openings and oppor- 
tunities for boys in the Army ranks, together with 
prospects of promotion. H.M.S.O. Is. 3d 
Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal Award No. 256. 
Clam: That the scale of pay in the London area 
for full-time male permanent postal and telegraph 
officers shall be reviewed. Award: The Tribunal 
rule that (a) the scale of pay in the London area 
for full-time permanent male postal and telegraph 
officers shall be: at 16, 69s., rising by annual 
increments to 157s. 6d. at 25 (the highest age 
point) and thence in five increments to 202s. ; 
(b) the deductions from the London scales of pay 
applicable to the intermediate and provincial 
areas shall be the subject of further consideration 
between the Union of Post Office Workers and the 
Post Office ; and (c) the “corresponding points” 
principle shall be applied in the assimilation to the 
new scales of officers in post. (2/7/54.) 
Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal Award No. 
Claim: That (a) with effect from January 1, 
the pay scales of eye fitters employed by 
Ministry of Health shall be revised; (4) with 
effect from January 1, 1953, the scales shall be 
further revised. Award: That (a) the scale of pay 
of Ministry of Health eye fitters shall be: 159s. 6d 
at 25 and over, rising in six incremenis to 196s. ; 
(b) the above scale to be effective from January |, 
1953; and (c) the “corresponding points” 
principle shall be applied The determination of 
pay rates for those under 25 is referred back for 
negotiation between the parties. (8/7/54.) 

Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal Award No. 259. 
Claim: That the weekly conditioned hours of 
assistant station radio officers in the Composite 
Signals Organisation shall amount to 42 in London 
and 44 in the _ provinces Award: Claim 
established. (22/7/54.) 

Report of the Electricity Sub-Committee of the 
Joint Consultative Committee, July, 1954. Issued 
by the Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
H.M.S.O. 44. 


257. 
1951, 
the 
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BACIE 


1-3 (Communication Training 
for Supervisors 

Joint One-day Conference with 
The Impact of National 
and Commerce.” 


Training Centre) 


Park 
Course 


Roffey 
Centre) 
5S London 
the Serv 
Service 

6-7 London 
Technic 
Ashorne 


ices on ” 
n Industry 
(Communication 
Writing Course 
12-14 Hill. Annual Conference 


BURTON MANOR 
10-15 Five-day Residential Course (No 
Foremer in Charge of 
Appliances on “Electrical Safety 
10-22 Course No. 545 on “Supervisory Manage- 
ment" designed for Foremen and Junior 
Manager 
Five-da 
mercial 
Five-day 
municatic 
§ Five 
tive Speaking 
31-Nov. 5S Five-day Course 
and Chargehands under 35 years 
Introduction to Supervision.” 


COLLEGE OF PRODUCTION TECHNOLOGY 
18-22 Five-day Work Study Course 
18-29 Two-week Course on Materials Handling 
and Work Study 
Five-day Materials Handling Course 


INDUSTRIAL CATERING ASSOCIATION 
12 Birmingham. Miss D. M. Thornton 
“ Europe Holidays.’ 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE SOCIETY 

5-7 Knuston Hall, Northants 

Course for Foremen 
8 Harrogat Four One-day Courses to 

precede e National Conference The 
subjects: Special Employment Problems ; 
Personne! Implications of Work Study ; 
se of Statistics in Personnel Manage- 
ment and Training in Social Skills for 
Management and Supervision 
London. One-day Progressive (¢ 
for Foremen 


544) for 
Electrical 


(No. 548) on 
1 Office Management 
Course (No. 549) on 
1 on the Job 
jay Course (No 


24-29 **Com- 


Course 
24-29 “Com- 


31-Nov 552) on * Effec- 


for Junior Foremen 
of age on 


25.99 


on 


Residentia! 


14 & 28 ourse 


London. Three-day Introductory Course 
for Management Trainees 
21 London. Canteen Conference 
28 London. Meeting of the 
Editors (Welfare) Group 
Grange-over-Sands. Residential 
for Foremen and Forewomen 
INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL SUPERVISORS 
29-31 Missenden Abbey, Bucks. “‘Work Study 
for Supervisory Management.” 
Dillington House, Iiminster. ‘The Prac- 
tice of Supervisory nalts 
INSTITUTION OF PRODUCTION ENGINEE RS 
7 Reading. Prof. J. V. Connolly on “The 
Influence of the Production Engineer on 
Productivity.” 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
PSYCHOLOGY 
4-8 London. 
Methods 
Manchester. 
Methods 
ROFFEY PARK 
18-22 Five-day Study 
Managerial Staff 
in Distribution.” 
URCHFONT MANOR 
18-24 Seven-day Course for Foremen, Charge- 
hands, Shop Stewards and Operatives on 
‘The Human Factor in Production.” 


COLLEGE EXTENDS 
ITS CURRICULUM 
The College of Production Technology 
is extending its series of residential 
courses, beginning this month, to include 
Materials Handling and Work Study. 
Subjects already covered include Cargo 
Handling, Stores and Stores Handling, 
Industrial Trucks and Palletization, and 
Agricultural Production. 


19-21 


Industriel 


29-Nov 
Course 


29-31 


OF INDUSTRIAL 


Part I of Course in Selection 


18-22 Part I of Course in Selection 


Meeting for 
Relations 
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WASHING-UP 
in Canteen Kitchens 


MODERN canteens now handle all the washing up 
mechanically. The use of DAWSON DISHWASHING 
MACHINES effects great saving in time, labour costs 


7 Dawson Dishwashing machines are made for all size and absence of breakages. Furthermore all crockery 


canteens, catering for up to 1,000 meals. Descriptive and cutlery washed by Dawson machines satisfies the 


literature will be sent on request. standards of hygiene demanded to-day. 


‘DELUGE’ DAWSON BROS. LTD 


Dawson IS HE S DEPT. P.M. + 406 RODING LANE SOUTH 
D / / WAS R WOODFORD GREEN - ESSEX « Tel. Wanstead 7777 (4 lines 
tee 








THE SAF-I-WAY 


The i The 
SAF-I-SPEC | SAF-I-FLEX 
8/6 cach | | 8/6 each 
SAF-I products are light, smart, and comfort- (with side shields 9/6) | 

; TRADE TERMS 
able— workers /ike to wear them. They are 
made in unbreakable plastic, with wide, re- 
placeable ‘Optilite’ lens, which meet the 
specifications of the British Standards Insti- 
tution for impact-resistance and optical 
excellence. SAF-I-FLEX and SAF-I-SPECS are the 
best protection-value money can buy, because 


they last so long. 

Write for full details and prices to: Dept. H.3 
Parmelee (G.B.) Limited, 176 Bedford Avenue, 
Trading Estate, Slough, Bucks. 

SAF-I-FLEX AND SAF-I-SPEC 


(Registered trade marks) are patented 
products manufactured under licence by 


PARMELEE (G.B.) LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL SAFETY EQUIPMENT 
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“British Industry Must Take Its Coat 


Off To The Germans”? (Co: 


the German skilled craftsman enjoys a 
personal dignity of labour that is not 
always fully realised by us. 

Most of the larger companies have 
very highly developed apprenticeship 
schemes, working in closest co-opera- 
tion with local educational institutions. 
The standard of tu:tion is high and, 
with typical Teutonic thoroughness, 
there is insistence on meticulous 
careful work on the part of appren- 
tices, both in their manual work 
and in their studies. Visual aids 


are used increasingly, and rarely are of 


make-shift standards; in fact in 


many cases they are little works of 


art in themselves. 


Similar German thoroughness is 
shown in training schemes for 
specialists, intermediate management 
and foremen. As with us, foremen 
are coming into their own in Germany. 
T.W.I. is well known, and supple- 
mented by internal company training. 
For example, one very large German 
unit has prepared a 2-year training 
programme for foremen, consisting 
partly of practical work in various 
departments and partly of one-day’s 
full study per week in a separate 
training school. The one day per 
week amounts to 280 hours’ study, 
largely on technical subjects, and is 
followed by a 5-hour examination 
when quite complicated and difficult 
technical papers are set. 


Theory And Experience 


The drawback of 
educational system aiways has been, 


the German 
and still is, its great emphasis on 
purely theoretical training, whereas we 
set great value on experience. Theirs 
tends to make students somewhat set 
and inflexible. While everything goes 
according to plan and pre-determined 
standards, they may excel, but in 
times of stress they lack the same 
flexibility as our technicians, in quickly 
adapting themselves to the new 
demands of a changed situation. 

We have something to learn from 
the Germans in respect of their skill 
in management and organisational 
techniques, and the thoroughness and 
care devoted to training of all grades 
in industry. But we should regard 
this as a challenge, because what 
Germany can do well, Britain could 
do infinitely better, if she but tried. 
As an M.P. recently said in the 
House: “It is not a case of taking our 
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d from page 179 


hats off to 
our coats « 
On the 


the Germans, but of taking 


other hand, the German 
industrial situation is showing clear 
danger signs. Expansion has been 
great but it has been an expansion 
from practically nothing, and students 
will wonder whether the present rate 
will and can continue. While em- 
ployer-employee relations so far have 
been good, once again there are the 
first signs of weakening. The owner- 
employer enjoys many tax privileges 
and because of “‘expense” allowances 
under the German income tax system, 
frequently widely abused, he can 
afford expensive cars, good food and 
hospitality. There is now growing 
resentment among salaried employees, 
who find these luxuries completely 
beyond their reach. It is evident, 
therefore, that demands for higher 
wages and salaries will be made, and 
if not granted may be pressed with a 
growing feeling of bitterness. 

Reference has also been made to the 
meticulous care given in Germany to 
training of craftsmen. This has now 
produced a surplus of craft workers 
for whom there are not enough jobs. 
The result is that skilled employees 
have to be content with semi-skilled 
and even unskilled jobs at relatively 
lower rates and this is causing feelings 
of disappointment and bitter frustra- 
tion. This situation also may tend to 
weaken employer-employee relation- 
ships. 

There is a keen desire among the 
German population for more in- 
formation about our experiences in 
human relations in industry. The 
British centres in Germany are doing 
excellent work, and deserve greater 
support from industry with articles, 
reviews, etc. We are sometimes too 
modest in this respect and are leaving 
this field too much clear to our 
friends across the Atlantic. | Execu- 
tives visiting Germany should, if at all 
possible, be prepared to meet groups 
of industrialists and give papers on 
their own experiences. They will be 
sure of a good hearing. 





Fivers For Workers 


In order to simplify accounting pro- 
cedures and to reduce the bulkiness of 
pay packets, Hoover, Lid., are to use £5 
notes in making up the pay packets at 
their Perivale factory. The company 
hope that local traders will co-operate 
in this development by the ready accept- 
ance of the notes thus put into circulation. 


PEOPLE AT WORK 


(Continued from page 191) 

slopes. Large sound absorbent tiles 
have been fixed to the walls. The tiles 
made of special fibre are perforated so 
that sound waves from the machines 
strike the walls, enter the holes in the 
tiles, and are dissipated internally among 
the fibres. 


Census Men 


HE Boaid of Trade have appointed 

the statutory Advisory Committee 
to advise on the preparation of forms and 
instructions, and the making of any 
order, for the census of production to be 
taken in 1956 in respect of the year 1955. 
The membership of the committee is as 
follows: Mr. J. Stafford, chairman; Prof. 
R. G. D. Allen, Mr. J. L. Armstrong, 
Mr. J. W. Beck, Prof. F. Sewell Bray, 
Mr. Leonard Cooke, Mr. C. N. Gallie, 
Dr. C. Oswald George, Sir Norman V. 
Kipping, Mr. Philip Lyle, Mr. T. A. 
Mitchell, Mr. Kenneth Preston, Mr. H. C. 
Stanton, Mr. C. F. V. Williams, Mr. W. 
T. Winterbottom, Mr. George Woodcock, 
Mr. P.O. Young. Miss J. M. N. Milne, 
of the Board of Trade Statistics Division, 
is the secretary. 


IN BRIEF 


The United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ Union of the U.S.A. have just 
given a loan to one of the largest millinery 
manufacturers in the U.S.A. “to keep the 
firm in business and to protect the jobs 
of the people engaged in the trade.” 
“The Economist” says that without 
this union loan, “the company which 
has experienced a sharp drop in hat sales 
and has had to make heavy investments 
in new productive facilities would have 
been obliged to shut down two of its 
plants and discharge 700 of its workers.” 
The company concerned have described 
this as a “‘very happy example of labour 
management co-operation.” 

. . * 


The programme for the new session of 
the Birmingham Productivity Association 
includes provision for a series of joint 
meetings with other organisations, the 
first of which was with the Institution of 
Production Engineers on Wednesday, 
September 15. Later meetings will be 
held in conjunction with the Association 
of Supervisory Staffs, Executives and 
Technicians (October 30), the Institute 
of Industrial Technicians (November 24) 
and the Institution of Works Managers 
(April 25, 1955). 

- * * 

Competing in one of the country’s 
biggest ever one-day fire-fighting exercises 
near Manchester last month were 33 
works fire brigades drawn from factories 
from and around Manchester. There 
were 45 teams taking part and more than 
200 entries for the different events. The 
competition was held at the Oldham 
Battery social and sports grounds at 
Hyde. 
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No More Sink Trouble 


The most obstinate 
Stoppage Quickly 
Cleared. 


he new ‘Liberator’ Ball Pump 

swiftly ends the inconvenience 
caused by blocked sinks, hand basins 
and baths With its very powerful 
piston action it will clear any 
stoppage and enables any member cf 
the staff to cope with the situation 
should the maintenance man not be 
available. 
The *‘ LIBERATOR ° is smail, compact 
and simple to use. Unbreakable, it 
will quickly repay its cost 


Price 25/9 


incl. postage 


Patent No. 6587 
How to use the ‘Liberator’ 
Place over the sink or bath waste 
and push handle right down 
Then, keeping pump firmly 
pressed down, work handle up 


A few of the concerns supplied 

with our pumps... 

Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd.; Lloyd's 

Corporation; Reckitts & Colman; 

Decca Gramophones ; Genatosan 

Lted.; Fairey Aviation Led.; Hawker - 

Aircraft Ltd.; Joseph Terry & Sons, yo uae until stoppage is 
e 


Led. . ; 
d., @tc., etc NOTE—Block up overflow 


T. SWEENY (BALL PUMPS) LTD. 


10, Lower John Street, London, W.!. Tel.: GER 0037/8 

















FURNITURE 


na 


Model,No. UPH. 60 


FOR PUBLIC HALLS. AND 
CANTEENS, etc. 


TUBULAR 


Model No. O/UP.§30! 


FOR OFFICES AND 
FACTORIES 


* Improved design, combines 
comfort and durability 
* Robust construction 
* Superior Upholstery, PV 
finish, attractive and hard 
wearing. Price £4 6s. 03 y 
Purchase Tax | 5s. 9d 





* Quotat 


Models also available with Plywood and Delar 
and back. Send for Catalogue N 


HOSTESS TUBULAR EQUIPMENT ‘UMITED 


MOXLEY ROAD - BILSTON - STAFFS Pt 


Pp 


sm HTE. 2144 
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Personal Control 


through 


REDIFFUSION 


STAFF ANNOUNCEMENTS ~- MUSIC WHILE YOU WORK 
STAFF LOCATION ~ TIME SIGNALS 
Nation-wide servicing from 100 local depots 
CENTRAL REDIFFUSION SERVICES LIMITED 
STRATTON HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAYfair 8886 
One of the Broadcast Relay Service group of companies 
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John Lewis Reach Forty Years of Partnership PRemrineg # 


of the Partnership, Mr. John Spedan 
Lewis still enjoys considerable power, 
he only does so because he is a 
Trustee. The Partnership, in essence and 
in fact, belongs to all employed in it. 

Because it has aimed so hard to 
achieve a state of industrial democracy, 
the John Lewis Partnership places, and 
is in an ideal position to place, more 
emphasis and importance on_ the 
personnel function than a normal 
industrial firm. This covers not only 
training and education and conditions 
of work, but the operation of the 
various committees and councils, 
through the partners’ councillors and 
registrars, and through amenities pro- 
vided. 

Expenditure on these amenities and 
on facilities for recreation is con- 


sidered not only worthwhile but of 


great importance. More than the 
stock activities are catered for, and 
range from badminton to ballroom 
dancing, from gardening to golf, from 
riding to rifle shooting, from sailing 
to swimming. And these are well 
enough supported to enable the 
Partnership each year to stage its own 
revue (written, acted and produced by 


partners and based on the fortunes of 


the preceding year), a rag regatta on 
the Thames, a Ball at the Albert Hall 
and a one-act play festival. 

The Partnership also has its own 
country club of 120 acres in Berkshire, 
another club in Hampshire and a third 
near Liverpool. In all these clubs, 
partners can spend inexpensive holi- 
days. In addition to the clubs, there 
is a holiday-camp in Hampshire 
which provides good and _ cheap 
holidays for partners with families. 
Another well-supported innovation is 
the Partnership’s own library, with 
general and technical sections, and 
reading rooms, where  lunch-time 
concerts are frequently held. Tickets 


allet, concerts and theatres 


for oper: 
ailable to partners at half 


are also 
rates 
But he 


lessly Suc 


wever consciously and self- 

experiments as the John 
Lewis Partnership may be conducted, 
there are bound to be criticisms. One 
such criticism is that for a democratic 
unit, the Chairman possesses too 
strong an armoury of powers. 

Is that so unreasonable ?_ In point 
of fact the second Settlement in Trust 
(of 1950) was aimed to still lessen these 
powers and, on Mr. Lewis’s retirement 
next year, to pass them on to a 
successor—a man who is not even a 
member of the Lewis family, but who 
has worked all his life in the Partner- 
ship. 

Whose Is The Power ? 

Over the forty years, it has required 
considerable determination to foster 
and maintain the ideal of a living, 
democratic partnership, and it is 
difficult to see how, in the absence of 
considerable power vested in one 
person, this could have been achieved. 
Mr. Lewis, understandably, has come 
to liken himself, within the com- 
mercial state which is the Partnership, 
to the Judiciary in a nation state. 

It is as easy to criticise the nature of 
democracy in the Partnership as it is 
to criticise the nature of democracy 
in trades unions, local and national 
government. What critics are apt to 
overlook is the fact that the Partner- 
ship has been in a continuous state of 
evolution over forty years and that 
throughout this time it has regarded 
itself as an experiment—always wel- 
coming ideas and criticisms 

One other charge is that of lack of 
organised opposition. That is not un- 
thinkable in a commercial under- 
taking, since it is the case in many 
industrial firms. But it seems wholly 





@ HIGH QUALITY 
@ HYGIENIC 
@ LOW COST 
@ LOW WEIGHT 


An efficient — 
Light—DUST MASK 


at 


workers will wear 


low cost, which your 
with comfort. 


CHAPMAN & SMITH LTD. 


HOLDERS HILL CIRCUS, LONDON, N.W.7 
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unnecessary when the undertaking is a 
partnership and when, in fact, 
grievances real and trivial can be and 
are voiced in committees and in the 
Partnership's journals. 

But even critics admit that the 
Partnership brings many benefits to 
employees, or partners. Conditions 
are on the whole better than in com- 
parable fields; there is a good 
pension scheme, profits are returned to 
those who labour, national wage rates 
are supplemented by family allow- 
ances, and criticism is encouraged. 

The plan which was nothing more 
than an idea at the turn of the century, 
and which has been regarded over the 
years as an experiment, has neverthe- 
less shown the way to a state of 
industrial democracy which is likely to 
be very widely accepted in future. 





BOOK NEWS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
OR the benefit of 
industrial house magazines—believed 

to number some 1,600--the National 
Book League has arranged to supply 
firms with previews of forthcoming 
books from all publishers’ lists, to be 
available in return for a low subscription. 

Each preview will be roughly 1,000 
words in length, and will consist of 
25 per cent material dealing specially 
with books of particular interest to the 
individual subscribing firm, and 75 per 
cent syndicated paragraphs of general 
interest, including fiction, biography, 
history, travel, sport, hobbies and other 
subjects. 

The scheme is designed for use by 
journals ranging from the duplicated 
broadsheet to the more ambitious printed 
publication. Fees are based on_ the 
number of employees in a firm, the 
scale of payment varying from £2 12s. 6d. 
for a firm employing under 100 employees 
to £7 10s. for a firm with over 1,000 
employees. Member firms of the League 
will receive a 25 per cent discount. Full 
details of the scheme are obtainable from 
the League Publications Officer, 
Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 


the editors of 





OBITUARY 
SIR HENRY WALKER, who was for 
14 years from 1924 Chief Inspector of 
Mines, retiring in 1938 after 36 years’ 


service with the mines inspectorate. Sir 
Henry, who was 81, was_ personally 
responsible for the rescue work in the 
Gresford Colliery disaster in 1934, when 
261 lives were lost. He was a member 
of the Royal Commission on Safety in 
Mines, appointed .under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Rockley in 1935, and his 
interest in mines safety extended far 
beyond his official duties. 
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An Important Amenity 


Friction between employees and confusion at going-home 
time may be avoided by providing separate receptacles for 
clothes and personal belongings. Such provision is also 
important in the interest of hygiene. “Harco ” Clothes 
Lockers provide the answer. They are made in sheet 
metal or wirework, in nests of up to five in one unit, with 
short or full-length compartments as required. 

Steel lockers are fitted with 6-lever locks which can differ 
up to 500; wirework lockers carry hasps and fasteners for 
padlocks. Height of both types is 72 ins. 


“HARCO” 
CLOTHES LOCKERS 


IN WIREWORK OR SHEET METAL 


Mer ray ity 4 
* 


TRY 


3252 
Sse 


eas 
Or abil 


Please ask for Lists PMT 855 and PMT 879 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD. 
Woolwich Road, London, S.E.7 GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 




















THESE Alle-Dkey SLL Ie" 


HANCERS ARE A TREAT 





‘At last I can change into dry, uncreased 

clothing when I go home! It’s plain 
common sense to hang rain-soaked ‘togs’ 
on a ‘SIEBER’ Hanger instead of bund- 
ling them into an unventilated, smelly 
locker. It saved me from many colds 
and my clothes are fresh and wear 
better. The boss, too, must like these 
‘SIEBER’ Hangers because they reduce 
absenteeism and the space he saves is 
bound to repay the little money they 
cost. Repair cost? Not on your life, 
because this Hanger Equipment is made 
to last for good and all.” 


D) 'D) ALL—IN—ONE 
0D) HANGER EQUIPMENT 


Permanent Exhibit at Factory. Health and Welfare Museum, London, S.W.1. 


Public Undertakings, Schools, Hospitals, etc. 


Locking Basket and othe 
types of Hanger to suit individual req 
ments, fully meeting the New Factory Aci 











Pat. No. 415653 


Installed in Factories, Offices 
Des. Reg. No. 789558 
Write today for full details of our Free Planning Service. 


JAMES SIEBER EQUIPMENT CO. LTD., 30 Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel.: HOL 4531 & 512! 
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The watch-dog of workers 
PERSONAL SAFETY 


for over sixty 








@ A mechanism that can be 
adjusted to operate on any 
number of coins. 


ce the birth of industrial safety, 


he famous “ EVERTRUSTY” trade- @ Achoice of brands—soluble 
mark “wn jistinguished t! st from | 


the secor i best n industrial gloves, and non-soluble. 
es, respirators t g and } 
ances r free | i a: 
illu strated catalogues the | @ An assurance of unlimited 


“EVERTRUSTY ” range of what 3s. 
> 3 supply. 
is latest and bestin Safety products | Pply 


write for catalogues No. 11. 


Particulars from 


AUTOMATIC MACHINES 
LIMITED 
1 Ladbroke Road 
For over sixty years specialists in Industrial Safety | London, W.1I 
49 TABERNACLE STREET, LONDON, €E.C.2 Telephone: PARK 7608 








A SMART SAFEGUARD 


That “happy ship” spirit, as every Wel- | DINKUM STAR POINTS 


fare Officer knows, is all-important to | Generously cut to B.S.I. specification. 
production. Give your women workers 
DINKUM OVERALLS, and see how they 
respond to protective clothing that they | 
can wear with an air ' DINKUM OVER- | Embroidered monograms, badges, 
ALLS, stylishly tailored in smart modern | etc., available. 

colours, are a positive asset to morale | In white and twelve fast colours. 


Self-coloured or contrast collar and 
cuffs 





Manufactured iF "wii - = Samples 





and | ia : . and 














Distributed | =:" ry area ay | ae Quotations 


on request 


ANGUS JOWETT & CO. LTD. 


SKELTON INDUSTRIAL ESTATE, SALTBURN-BY-SEA, YORKS 
Telephone: Skelton 142 Established 1911 
RE 
OCTOBER, 1954 





: | _ Seating 
Skin Cleanser? -Q Tarde the Ages 


Me ' No doubt Bob Cratchit was quite 
Yes, You! Any skin spec | : satisfied with a“ pole squatting posture” 
talist wi te you that | ® 
real trouble can start : when “doing the books,”’ but most 
from dirt or grease- / ' ; Seet 
clogged pores only half | people prefer a seat designed for sitting 
cleaned ond wholly unpro- upon—a seat which is comfortable be- 
tecte: y soaps an | _ 
‘solvents’. It's common- cause it has been ana- 
sense to ensure that . . P : 
HOMACOL Antiseptic | ; tomically designed— 
Skin Cleanser (in Homacol in fact an Evertaut 
Economy Dispensers) is 7 y 
available in all washrooms Seat. 
There is no surer cleanser 
for work-grimed skins—no The Evertaut 
stronger defence against | r 
industrial dermatitis stint he wide 

enough to 


THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH provide the 


Samples in Jelly or Liquid form , T correct seating 
M RN A or racti 
will be sent with full particulars ‘> O MODE SEATING mth any all 


and prices on request. } irrespective of 
. | their job— When 
the problem is 

; seating, don't 
LIMITED! *go up in the 


air "’—contact 


(Proprietors) J. B. BROOK Evertaut 


Antiseptic 
SKI N CLEANSER Please write for Catalogue 2G/G 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. | WALSALL ROAD, 
Rickmansworth, Herts Phone : BiRchfields 4587 (4 lines) "Grams : Evertaut, Birmingham 


Telephone : Rickmansworth 3/9! 
Telegrams : * Liquisopa,"’ Rickmansworth 
LONDON OFFICE KERN HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 Phone HOL. 0238 


PERRY BARR, BIRMINGHAM 22b 
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Hands 5 


Lectrically controled Hen Dryer 


Does not require any switch to operate 

Saves money—No towel costs or laundry bills 
Hygienic—No risk of infection from soiled towels 
Unobtrusive and of neat appearance 

Ideal for every establishment 


atith the 
Patent 


HAND , 
DRYERS 


Write for full details 


J]. BROUGHTON & SON (Engineers) LTD. 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY ENGINEERS 
SECURITY WORKS, 
FACTORY CENTRE, BIRMINGHAM, 30 Telephone: KINGS NORTON 3305-6-7 


Y 
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PROTECTIVE CLOTHING 
SPECIALISTS 


Overalls, Coats and Jackets 
for both 


Men and Women 


%& Hard-wearing Pre-Shrunk 
Materials. 


%& Practical Designs in a wide 
range of stock sizes. 


% Expertly cut on generous lines. 
% Attention to detail—Extra 


strengthening at points of 
strain. 


%& Fast Colours. 


%& Quality and Workmanship 
guaranteed. 


Let the name GARROULD be your guarantee of 
satisfaction. Our garments are backed by over 
100 years’ experience in the manufacture of 
protective clothing. They are not merely overalls 
but distinctive garments that will satisfy the most 
discriminating buyer. 

Full particulars and prices sent post free. 


Actual Manufacturers : 


| 


| 


| 


E. & R. GARROULD LTD) 


Established over 100 years 





fr New in iii a —_————— 


FACTORY ACT REQUIREMENTS 


W.M.DELF (LIVERPOOL) LTD. 


SOAP AND DISINFECTANT MANUFACTURERS 


DELCO WORKS, LIVERPOOL, 9Q. 


| 
| 


CANTEEN EQUIPMENT | CARNIVAL NOVELTIES 


FISH RANGE taken for debt. Keen | Organisers of Xmas parties, dances, 

price accepted to clear; also Jack- | ¢tc., should write for our catalogue 

son Boiler.—A. R. C., 130 Great of toys and dance novelties at whole- 

Portland Street, London, W.1. sale prices to Fanfare Productions, 
135, Canterbury Road, N.W.6 


REFRIGERATORS TUITION 
“FRIGIDAIRE” Low-temperature 
Refrigerators, 49 in. wide by 28 in. : 
deep by 34 in. high, ex-large National wine ae ant’ tlk 
User, suitable for deep freezing, stor- Specialised postal on for 
ing of ice-cream, frozen foods, etc eee of Institute of 
> ~ » ~ bd pl a 
Price £29 each.—A.R.C., 130 Great Personnel Management and Insti- 
Portland Street, London, W.1. Tel.: tute of Industrial Administra- 
MUSeum 4480 tion. Courses also for all 


REFRIGERATORS for sale. New Accountancy, Costing and Secre- 
and Guaranteed. 20 per cent off list tarial Examinations and in all 
price, suitable for AC or DC. Full Commercial subjects. Intensive 
particulars—139 Essex Road, N.1. coaching for General Certificate 
Canonbury 2871 of Education. Forty-four years 
. of successful educational service 
BOOKS for Commerce and _ Industry. 
: : bs , Send for your copy of the 
oo ARE W > LFA 4 E bn Guide to Careers today 
specialise in providing workers with 
first-class reading entertainment at THE SCHOOL 
cost—no instalment or maintenance OF ACCOUNTANCY 
charges.—For full details write to: 212, Regent House, 6, Norfolk 
Rex LipRARY SERVICE (S), 135a Gos- Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 
well Road, E.C.1. CLE. 0351. 


SITUATION VACANT 
MINISTRY OF WORKS. CHIEF LABOUR OFFICER 
The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications from men for this 
post in London Appointment temporary at first but may be made per- 
manent and pensionable after one year’s satisfactory service 
Age at least 35 on Ist September, 1954 
Main duties are to advise Department on industrial questions related to 
direct and contract labour. Candidates must have general knowledge of 
working conditions in industry and particularily in the building or civil engineer- 
ing or mechanical and electrical engineering industries ; they must also have 
knowledge of trade union organisation and of arrangements in these industries 
for the formulation and control of working conditions and of conciliation 
machinery. Personal experience of industrial management an advantage 
Ability to negotiate and to present a case verbally will be taken into account. 
Salary, including Extra Duty Allowance (where payable), £1,458—4£1,620 
An exceptionally well-qualified candidate may start above the minimum. 
Further particulars and application form from Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Scientific Branch, 30, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1., 
4372/54. Application forms must be returned by 12th October, 
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SPACE SAVING : MONEY SAVING 





For Factories, Canteens, Unequalled for comfort 
Rest Rooms, and Halls— and smart Ez 
Redro Nesting Chairs and . ; ee ng ~ 
Stools are low-priced and lift and carry. Strong and 
adaptable. See how they _ sturdy, offering a lifetime’s 
nest one into another for ysefyl service. 
compact storage. 
REDRO LTD., COGAN STREET, HULL, YORKSHIRE 
Telephone : Central 36561 
OCTOBER, 1954 
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SKIN CLEANSER 


FOR THE SAFE, SPEEDY CLEANSING 
OF DIRTY, GRIMY HANDS 


The finest safeguard against industriai dermatitis is 
Duckham's A.S.C. Skin Cleanser—widely used for many 
years. Its speedy, effective cleansing action plus its antiseptic 
nature, leaves the skin clean, soft, supple and germ-free. 


FULL INFORMATION AND SAMPLES AVAILABLE FROM: 


ALEXANDER DUCKHAM & CO. LTD. 
HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W.6 


Jus 


that Duckham's also manufacture a full range of products for industrial hygiene 


BARRIER CREAMS—LIQUID SOAPS 
DISINFECTANT—DEGREASANTS etc. 











10 understand 


e side from 


the I SANITARY 
TH THE BARRYWALD 

of a lev destroy sanit 

eatl ively 

iy and e ‘eal and major 

documents, etc soon meets = 
FFI 

FACTORIES, ° ORPORATING 


INC 
ERA OR EVICES 

LY INCIN FETY D 
— SuR PATENTED ‘SA REGD. 


Incinerator 


g Foreign Patents 


ary towels 
e depression fare and 


ill automat! ica 


we 


By the simp! 
INCINERATOR 
ngs, 

surgical dress! 
security problem 1" 


L 


Automatic 


— 621085 and correspondin 


Pat. Nos- §55062- 


Awarded the Certificate of the Royal Institute of Public Health and Hygiene. 


Regularly supplied to :— 

All H.M. Government Departments : War Office, R.A.F., Admiralty, Local 

Administration and Educational Authorities, Hospital Management FULLY GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
Committees, General Industry. ECONOMICAL EFFICIENT FOOLPROOF INDISPENSABLE 
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Savings Certificates are a gilt-edged investment. The present (9th issue) 
Certificates may be bought in single documents representing 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 
20, §0 and 100 units of 15/- each. 








You may hold 700 of these 15/- units in addition to permitted holdings of 
Certificates of earlier issues 





All interest earned on Savings Certificates is free of Income Tax. 





Each Certificate costs 15/- and becomes 20/3d. in 10 years. £525 invested in 
700 certificates becomes £708 in I0 years. 





Over the 10 year period the interest earned is equivalent to over 3 per cent. per 
annum. As it is free of Income Tax this is equivalent to a taxable invest- 
ment yielding over 5} per cent. for any person paying Income Tax at the 


standard rate of 9/- in the £. 





All National Savings Certificates which are more than 10 years old 
continue to earn good interest. 





Full information from your stockbroker, banker or other professional adviser, 
and from your local Savings Committee, Savings Centre, Post Office, or Trustee 
Savings Bank. 
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Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 
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